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No. I. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS WAR WORKER 


Aveline Kupfenberg, born at Hakalau, Hawaii, Sep- 
tember 27, 1908. Aveline is ten years old and is in 
the fifth grade, Hakalau School. Her father is a Tyro- 
lian and her mother is an American of Portuguese de- 
cent. 


* September, 1917, to December, 1918, this little girl 
: knitted nineteen soldiers’ sweaters, one childs’ sweater, 


PETITION FROM HAMAKUA TEACHERS 


The following petition was presented to the Depart- 
ment by the teachers of Hamakua District, Hawaii, after 
a full discussion of the salary question at their annual 
meeting: 
Honokaa, Hawaii, Nov. 29, 1918. 
» Mr. Henry W. Kinney, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
oe Honolulu, Oahu. 


Sir: We, the teachers of the Hamakua district of the 
island of Hawaii, assembled here at our annual conven- 
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three helmets, two mufflers, and a number of wash cloths. 

Seventeen of these sweaters were knitted for the school 
auxiliary of the Junior Red Cross, but the last two were 
knitted for Mrs. John Ross of Hakalau. One of these 
was completed in two days and the other in three days. 

The story of this industrious little worker is but one 
of the many fine records made by the school children of 
the Territory in helping the Nation in war time. 


tion, and whose names are hereto subscribed, respectfully 
petition you for an increase of salary for the following 
reasons: 

With the high cost of all necessary food commodities 
at the present time we find it impossible to purchase 
with the salaries now given us the necessary means of 


sustenance to uphold that physical standard of fitness 


required to enable us to carry out our duties to the De- 
partment and to the children who are entrusted to us 
for their education, in the way we know those duties 
ought to be carried out, and in the way we know the 


ould have us perform those duties. 
e any other workers, cannot give their best 
ey are physically fit, and that fitness depends 
entirely upon the nourishment given the body. 


price in recent times, and we find that with our slender 

salaries we are unable to get many of the bare necessi- 

~~ ties of life, which is detrimental to our standing as 

public school teachers. Moreover, we are unable to 

occupy with credit the station in life we are expected as 
teachers to fill. 

We also wish to put before you the problem of fur- 
nishings for teachers’ cottages, the cost. of which has 
to be borne by those of us who have not the comfort 
and shelter of parents’ homes. This is a very heavy drain 

. upon the remuneration received by us, and if we are 
| assigned to.another school we have either to bear the 
cost of transportation of those dearly paid for furnish- 
ings, or sustain a heavy loss if we sell them; a loss 
which cannot very well be prevented in the hurry and 
bustle of departure for a distant school, and from the 
fact that used articles of house furnishings realize but 
little of their original cost. 

The cost of the personal transportation of those of 
us who are from the mainland also enters into this 
question, and we ask that this be taken into consider- 
ation in the fixing of salaries, for it must be remembered 
that this expense has to be paid from the earnings which 
are so small and which have to do so much. 


The wages or salaries of all workers in Hawaii, with 
the single exception of public school teachers, have ad- 
vanced greatly since the great European war began, 
and while our salaries have remained almost as they 
were our cost of living has gone up tremendously. Now 
we find ourselves under the level of the poorest laborer 
in the field as far as remuneration is concerned, while we 
have to keep up the appearance of our well-paid, pros- 
erous and contented fellows. 

During this year laborers’ wages ‘have advanced ma- 
terially, and in addition they are to receive a bonus of 
57 per cent; giving them much higher remuneration for 
their labor than many teachers receive. Next year there 
will be given them a bonus of over 80 per cent, accord- 
ing to present reports, thus placing them still further 
ahead of teachers as wage earners. 

From all accounts and from present indications the 
high cost of living is likely to be maintained for years 
to come, and we do not believe that there will be any 
lowering of wages with the ending of the war, and not 
even with the return to normal times and conditions. 
Labor the world over has tasted the sweets. of ex- 
ceptionally high wages during the past four years and 
has consequently been in a position to indulge in 
luxuries but dreamed of before. Knowing now the joys 
_ of prosperity the workers will not tamely return to the 

~ old hand to mouth method of living, but will assuredly 
demand that they be kept on the plane to which they 
have ascended, and will not accept a lowering to the 
standard of pre war days. For a decade or more the 


ll other commodities haye gone up enormously in. 
more profitable occupations. ges 


‘fore, respectfully commend this petition to your earne 


came up in the work, and showed thathons 


wages will not decrease, so we, therefore, fee] 

can not continue our work with any degreg 
under present salary conditions. It is g 
unless the Department of Public Instruq 
creases teachers’ salaries it will soon’ 
loss of the best teachers, who will ie Bins. 


It is our desire to continue in the profession we love a 
and have looked upon as our life’s work, and we, ther 


consideration, and we trust that favorable action b 
taken before our best and most valuable colleagmes ‘sec 
pastures new. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Louise D. Van Wagenen Thos. K. Nahiwa _ 
Hattie Saffery : John S. Teixeira 
H. Kaleinani Saffery S. M. Kaaekuahiwi ~ 
Sarah A. Cliffe ~ J. S.. Vieira ~ Sf 
Pearl Hansbrough Frank S. Teixeira | 
Helen L. Soares ~ Agnes Naone ~ 
Marion E. Soares James C. Kamakaiwi 
Edith M. Lord Ernest N. Akana 
Mabel Minthorn Jean E. Pritchard 

Mary Kamakaiwi Margaret McGinley * 

Katie Wong Kong Gladys A. Dias <3 
Anna Keomalu Mary Kenway © 
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Louis R. Carduso ~ Margaret Brown 
Joseph R. Fontes Ange Soares 
J. S. Smith Agnes K. Payne. 


OAHU TEACHERS’ MEETING. | 


The annual meeting of the Oahu Teachers’ SSK a= 
tion was held Friday, November 29, in the assem bl 
hall of the Territorial Normal School. There x 
about 600 persons in attendance. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the teachers that 
this was the most interesting, enthusiastic, and fee iriting 1 
meeting ever held by the association. 

The meeting was opened by the singing of “Am 
by the audience, led by Miss Margaret Cooke, who | 
charge-of the musical part of the program. This 
followed by the Italian National Antes sung | 
Normal Junior-chorus. ; 

Mrs. Loofbourow then gave a short talk on beha 
the Library Association, showing the necessity 
guidance in children’s reading and the influence 
good on the children’s conduct by the right | kin 
reading, and called attention to the displays 
on the first floor. 2 Prk 

Mr. Wallace R. Farrington, Diresiae of” the 
Working Reserve, gave an account of the inaugy 
of this work, ithe difficulties met with in the 
stage of the work, owing to the absence of 
and experience, and of the success attending tl 
of those interested in getting the boys out 
plantations. He related many amusing incide 
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a decided success, and proved beyond a doubt 
of every race and color here can and will 
ral labor under the right conditions, and 
rk of the boys was not only a pleasure 
so themselves, but of very great value to 


xt number on the program was a talk by 
ator Robert W. Shingle on National Thrift and 
War Sayings campaign, and in his usual genial man- 
ner he paid a tribute to the teachers and pupils of the 
‘Territory for their work in connection with the cam- 
_~paign.. “ 

The Normal Setar Boys’ Glee Club then rendered a 
Thanksgiving selection, which was enthusiastically en- 
cored. 

Lieut. Edgar Adeerson gave a most interesting talk 
.on the Rehabilitation of the Soldier. It was evident 
| ~ that he had made an extensive study of this subject 
"a aad gave a clear exposition of the vocational needs of 
wounded and disabled soldiers and of the various plans 
and efforts being made to rehabilitate them in civil 
— life after their return. 

___. He was followed by Dr. Will Grant Chambers, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Pittsburg. 

Dr. Chambers’s subject was Education After the War. 
This address was a rare treat to the teachers who 
have not many opportunities of coming into contact 
with educators of such great ability and broad vision 
as Dr. Chambers. 

As the subject was so wide in scope and the time 
short, the doctor said he would have to limit his re- 
marks to what he considered the six most important 

fundamental-educational aims of the nation. These are: 


> 


<2 


Physical fitness. 
Vocational efficiency. 
_ Genuine sociability. 
Patriotic citizenship. 
Intellectual clearness. 
Aesthetic or emotional sensitiveness. 


- In the elucidation of these aims the address was full 
ge of wit, eloquence, and inspiration, and gave to all those 
_ present a higher and broader outlook on the work of 
the school. 
— Rev. A. W. Palmer gave the closing address of the 
" morning session. His subject was “The War As a 
Teacher of Ethics.” This was a most heart-thrilling 
= and uplifting address. The speaker pictured with elo- 
aa quent phrase and apt anecdote how the overcoming of 
“cowardice, selfishness, and bragging, would be brought 
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2 "The report of the Boriinatine committee: was then 
read and the following officers were elected for the 
hak ensuing year: President, T. H. Gibson; Vice-President, 
4 ‘Alice Brown; eer ctary, Miss Katharine Wood- 


3 ; session was ‘opened by temarks from 
e newly elected president, who, in thanking the 
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teachers for the honor conferred upon hin 
he appreciated that honor far more than 
have done a year before, because in the past ye 
teachers had been tested as teachers in our generati 
had never been tested before and they had not been 
found wanting. There had been no slackers in the 
teaching force. Beg 

A discussion on the increase of teachers’ salaries 
was the next. number on the program. This was 
opened by T. H. Gibson, and participated in by Miss 
Bernice Cook, Mr. John Kaaha and others, and the 
following resolution adopted: 

‘Whereas, our schools are the foundation of our 
democratic ideals and institutions, and 

Whereas, from the primary school to the university, 
the teaching profession in America must be lifted to 
a level that will command for it the full respect of the 
community, and attract into its ranks men and women 
of the first order; and 

Whereas, the cost of living in this Territory has in- 
creased at least 33 1-3 per cent. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that: We, the members 
of the Teachers’ Association of the City and County of 
Honolulu, in annual meeting assembled, do petition the 
Territorial Legislature to make provision at its next 
session for an increase in the salaries of the teachers 
of the public schools of at least 33 1-3 per cent. 

And Be it Further Resolved that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Teachers’ Associations in all the 
other counties of the Territory. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the president to 
appoint a legislative committee of ten, the president to 
be chairman of such committee. 

After the adoption of the resolution, Mr. William E. 
Hopkins spoke on Community Service with regard to 
the army. It was a very interesting talk and showed 
how the efficiency and morale of the army may be 
strengthened by the proper attitude toward the soldier 
by the members of the community. 

The last speaker of the day was Prof. H. R. Harper 
of Boston University. His subject was “War Ex- 
periences with the American Expeditionary Force.” 

Much to the regret of the audience, the time for 
closing had arrived and his remarks were necessarily 
brief. He had time ‘to tell but of few of his ex- 
periences. He confined his talk to some interesting ex- 
periences in connection with the air raids on Paris. 

After singing The Star-Spangled Banner, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


THE WAR AS A TEACHER OF ETHICS. 
By Albert W. Palmer, 


Minister of Central Union Church, Honolulu. 


An address delivered at the Oahu Teachers’ Conyention, 
November 29, 1918. 


When the war broke out many people feared that 
it would involve a breaking down of personal ideals 
and standards of conduct. It seemed a perilous thing 
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aes 
ions of young men into army camps and with minor inconveniences. — The. spectacle 

tion into the fury and passions of war. people voluntarily rationing itself to save f od 
© war has turned out, however, to be a great to people of another race and tongue acro 
Pacher of ethics. is one of the finest examples of mutual a 


The very drill and discipline of the army camp, has ever witnessed. Who can doubt th 
_ thanks to the repression of unnecessary vicious sur- ethical value of the discipline we have reed 
roundings by the Fosdick Commission and the provid- trolling our appetites, saving our mone ane 
ing of an adequate constructive program of athletics of other nations far away? 2 
and recreation, has proved to be an ethical and moral Into the business world has come throu 
tonic. One of the many stories of colored soldiers a new and finer sense of service. The busin 
deals with the surprise which army life brought to a_ no longer to be conceived of as merely a ‘selfi 
negro recruit. Meeting his captain one day, George iteer eternaHy asking “What is there in it for 
saluted and opened fire as follows: “Captain, I wants and reminding us that “business is busine 


to ax ye a question”. war has revealed him to himself as a serv: 
“Very well, my man, what is it?” community just as truly as the doctor, jud 
“Captain, does I get dis yere uniform and hat and or army officer—and therefore bound by the 
dese shoes an’ leggin’s all for nuthin’?” ethics which puts service ahead of gain. 


“Why, yes, George; they are part of the equipment The nation-wide organization called the Rot, 
provided for every soldier.” has as its motto, “He profits most who servi 
“But, Captain, how about dese yere blankets and dis Consciously or unconsciously that has become t 
cot I’se sleepin’ on, doan dey cost me nuthin’ at all?” time motto of ninety per cent of our busi ness. 
“Why no, George; you are working for Uncle Sam munity. We had always thought of the bank 
now. He provides them.” rather cold and calculating, not given to enthusi 

= “But, Captain,” persisted the negro, “What about but who can measure the splendid service - vhic 
dose three squar meals I’se havin’ every day—” es banks patriotically and unselfishly have rendere 
_ “No, they don’t cost you anything,” interrupted the Liberty Loan campaign? Never again can 
captain, “The government takes care of all that. Why be entirely selfish—it has found its ethical sov 
do you ask all these questions, any way?” has responded to the demands of modern war. Bt its 
“Oh, Boss,” replied the darkey, “I s’pect I’se just a. But deeper and more vital than these conside a ms 
poor ignorant cullod pusson, but, golly, Boss, it ‘peers 1S the great foundation fact that the war hz 
to me somebuddy ought to have started dis war a fought to establish certain great ethical pr 


long time ago!” regnant among civilized men. It has been 
That colored man had many more things to learn ae teacher of ethics because it was feng) 
ends 


about atmy life. He will not only receive the suit j sé 
of clothes but he will have to keep it clean, and the First of all it was fought to establish { ‘the 
shoes will need to be kept shined. If he has three ‘of one’s pledged word. Germany, when it w 
square meals a day he will find that means also his venient to keep them, tore up her treaties 
share of “kitchen police,” and the cot and blankets Scraps of paper. It was a challenge to t 
must be left in a prescribed order, and the shoes under imtegrity of international relations. Bee 
the cot with toes pointed out. If our returning sol- | land met that challenge without flinching. — 
diers give their wives and children anything like the tained their solemn pledges with regard 1a | 
devoted care, which the men in a certain officers’ tality of Belgium even though the great gr 
training camp, where I served as Y.M.C.A. secretary, Wat machine rolled over them from L 
~ gave to the cleaning of their guns, those wives and Marne. Thus they gave to the world an o 
children will be cared for as as never before! of international honor and integrity which 
E All this constitutes a practical ethical discipline, a but raise the moral level of humanity. 
training in personal responsibility, of the highest prac- ¢attoon in Punch is a sermon in itself. 
tical value. stands with broken sword before the Kaiser 
: Nor, has the ethical discipline of war left the civilian at him and says contemptuously, “So _ yo 
: community untouched.. You may remember the ridicul- everything?” “Not my honor!” replies. the 
ous cartoon depicting two men dressing at the golf Belgium with supreme tigaty. 
club—buttons off, socks minus heels and toes, clothing © Brooke cries out: 
fastened with pins and shingle nails. One victim “Honor has come back, as a King, to eart 
says: “Your wife sewing for soldiers?” to which un- Who can measure the effect which this 
necessary question the other replies with cheerfully strengthening the sense of 
; heroic brevity “Yep! !’ No, the discipline of war has one’s pledged word?. Ev 
/ ~~ not been entirely in the army camps! . little stronger, the whole system of rec 
: But the ethical impulse in the civilian sorriaity er foundation, because the war has 
has not heen merely in the good humored putting up vindicate rue keeping of a contract. i 


“ought - to Bales demands and wives more scrupulous 
about that most holy of all contracts which we call 
‘marriage. Every boy and girl in all the allied coun- 
tries has a new impetus to be upright and honorable in 
all his dealings. Who wants to be told that he broke 
his word and is no better than the Germans when they 
violated the neutrality of Belgium? 

Closely allied to this is the fact that this war has 
been fought to vindicate the principles of Iaw and 
order. The world has been roused against Germany 

by her cynical and contemptuous disregard of such in- 
ternational law as existed—fragmentary and incom- 
plete as it was. Law exists as a protection for the 
_ peaceful and the weak. Germany by her methods of 
_-warfare on land and sea and in the air proclaimed her- 
self superior to all laws except these of her own choos- 
ing and making. She became the most colossal an- 
_archist in the world. If Germany prevailed it. meant 
2 end of all international law and the setting up in 
i its place of the changing, whimsical and arbitrary will 
of the conqueror. 


ae _ This was one of the things which aroused the Anglo- 
be “Saxon world with its respect for law and nerved the 
_ French people with their sense of justice and good 
~ order. Civilization depends on the dependable and 
uniform enforcement of just laws and the foundation 
of future international civilization was gone if Ger- 
pink _ many prevailed. The ethical revival which the realiza- 
tion of this peril brought about is bound to be most 
— beneficial in every department of life. Every corpora- 
tion that seeks to set itself above the law as well as 
_ every man who breaks it, becomes at once liable to 
very unpleasant comparison with the Germans who 
Deerenoecd to keep only such laws as were profitable to 
themselves and to smash all others without apology. 
Every. court speaks with new dignity and every law 
_ has a greater sanctity because the war has been fought 
ae the lawlessness of Germany. 

_ A third great ethical product of the war is a greater 
ei Predisation of the hideousness of cruelty and the sanc- 
tity of human life. We have thought of war as a 

__ brutalizing agency—but not this one! The thing 

which more than anything else has united the,world 
eg sink Germany and nerved it to such sacrifices has 
been the terrible ruthless cruelty with which Germany 
as chosen to wage this war. Such cruelty could not 
e allowed to run riot in the world or it would cease 
to be a decent place to live in. The atrocities in Bel- 
ium frightened the world, but did not cow it. The 
tageous cruelties of submarine warfare aroused 
lerica toe a moral een and unity which no a 


ities-of mankind aad the result is a new emphasis 
yn the sanctity of human life. 
uppose Germany had won! What a ruthless world 
would have been! How cheap human life, how dis- 
arded human suffering! But now the great note is 


rd for pafoanit What nobler ethical note has 
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war? 


been sounded than that of Premier Clemenceau \when 
he said, as soon as the armistice was signed, “One of 
our duties in the first hours of peace must be t 
Germany. We are not warring against humanity, \but 
for humanity.” 


which are. merely insincere German propaganda. T 
fact of the matter is that we have always treated 
prisoners of war humanely and now that the whole 
German nation has become, in a sense, a prisoner of 
war, we need have no fear but that the Allied War 
Council will pursue, not the method of the Huns, but 
the well established principles of mercy and humanity. 
Germany, of course, must and will be punished for 
breaking the peace of the world, but that punishment 
will be for the purpose of reformation, not of revenge. 

One of the great revelations the Germans are going 
to have is the treatment they will receive from the 
allied troops who occupy the territory along the Rhine. 
What a contrast there will be between the overbearing 
brutal German officer, from whom even civilian Ger- 
many has had to put up with so much brutality and 
abuse, and the typical British, French and American 
soldiers with whom the German people will come in~ 
contact during the period of occupation! 

The reaction of a war fought to save for the world 
the principles of mercy and the sanctity of human life 
is going to be felt in social and industrial life the 
world around. The landlord who condemns people to 
death in disease-breeding tenements, the milkman who 
delivers impure milk for babies, the employer of child 
labor, the employer who pays a starvation wage and is 
indifferent to the welfare of the human element in his 
industry, the community which tolerates these and 
other social conditions which degrade human life — 
what better are such people than the Germans who 
sank the jLusitania and the Sussex under stress of 
If war does not justify ruthlessness of human 
life, why should greed of gain justify such ruthless- 
ness? 

A fourth great lesson in ethics which the war has 
taught has been its revelation of the nobility of heroic 
sacrifice for a great ideal. Utilitarian and materialistic 
ethics have received a much needed rebuke: by the 
spectacle of a great outpouring of life not for per- 
sonal gain or the gratification of physical appetites, but 
in sheer loyalty to spiritual ideals. 


“T saw the spires of Oxford 

As I was riding by, 

The grey spires of Oxford 

Against the pearl grey sky: 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary colleges look down 
On careless. boys at play: 


But when the bugle sounded war 
They put their games away! 


They left the quiet river, 
The cricket fields, the quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford— 


Be To seek a bloody sod: 


They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God! 


God bless you happy gentlemen 
Who laid your good times down 
Who took the Khaki and the gun 
Instead of Cap and gown: 

God bring you to a fairer place 


(2? 


Than even Oxford town! 


But every town in all the allied countries has become 
an Oxford! Not, as someone once called Oxford, a 
“home of lost causes and impossible loyalties,” but as 
a home of that marvelous and awe-inspiring revelatiot. 
of the power of the moral law, the sacrifice of even 
life itself for great invisible ideals of honor, justice, 


“and mercy. 


Is it not going to be easier for men and women 
everywhere, in the memory of this great refreshing 
example ef the power of high ideals,-to live their per- 
sonal lives on higher levels? The crass temptations of 
the flesh will seem more tawdry and the petty bicker- 
ings and selfishnesses more ignoble and unworthy as 
we view them in the light of the great loyalties for 
which men suffered and died in Flanders fields or on 
the Marne. 


HOW I TEACH ARITHMETIC THROUGH THE 
GRADES 


Mrs. Clara B. McGregor, Teachers’ Convention, Kauai 
Nov. 29, 1918 


In the short time allowed, I will try to touch upon 
the arithmetic in each of the grades. First I will give 
a few of my ideas as to arithmetic in general. 

_ We all know that our arithmetic does not seem to be 
what it ought to be, and I think this is because we do 
not realize that all arithmetic is mental. Writing ma- 
terials are used so that the various steps in complex cal- 
culations can be borne’ in mind. Mental arithmetic and 
written arithmetic do not differ in essence. If a child 
can work a problem mentally he can express on paper 
the same operation or a harder problem on the same 
operation. Our pupils rely too much upon scratch paper. 
If the pupils did more mental work, we should have 
them work more quickly and accurately. I think a few 


‘minutes’ mental arithmetic taken daily, throughout the 


school, does wonders in making the pupils alert and 
accurate. To begin this mental work about five minutes 
before recess, and, when the bell rings those who have 
answered be allowed to go, the remainder leaving the 
room as they answer works very well. This “mental” 
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may be given as sums which present | no itficu ulty « 
method if in problem form, or as plain n me st 
used in the four rules. a, ; 
To gain accuracy pupils should be made . 
and check the working. In the upper grade: pup ils 
should try to make an approximate answer ae work-_ 
ing the problem; e. g., Grade VIII. ve Se 
Find the volume of a cone with a base i 3 in 
an altitude of 8 inches. Pe 
Formula==1/3 (area of base x al | 
cone. 


If this be worked mentally t the es a will ‘ce 


such as 500 cu. inches. EM. 

If an exercise is likely to be attacked me ull 
children are the worse rather than the better for I 
preliminary .explanations. I think the better way is. 
let each child endeavor to surmount the difficultie s of 
the example, and the teacher’s guidance res rved for 
those children whose work indicates weakness. nary ava 

I wish we had more time to spare, So that more. ‘sup- D- 
plementary arithmetic could be given, more problems 
which should be associated with matter familar to ) the a3 
children, and. which should not involve so muc com-— 
plicated figuring which will be of no use to the 
in later life. I, myself, try to allow one lesson a 
for enniplendeteae arithmetic. 


I will now pass on to the grades. Grade I. y in 
it is a mistake to devote special games to the : “teaching 
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nor a aumbae lesson. I shall not take any tir 
that part of our Course of Study which deals with count- 
ing. I do not believe in all this counting through nun -— 
bers with which the child has not to deal. What I de 7 
think is that the combinations of numbers to twenty 
should be thoroughly taught. If this is done t 
has a good grounding and his arithmetic will, 
easier for him. In the first grade, as throug 
school, every rule should be peers in a ct 
form. « ee: y 
I think oepite should be taught their numbers. 
ognizing groups, and not by: counting” units. Let t wf 
pupil have a whole lot of beans or shells or a he 
objects easy to handle. Let us suppose we ar 
velop the number 7, the pupils, of course, knowing as 
far as six. They may never have seen 7, or, a te all 
call it, picture 7, so must be shown the picture 
whole. The teacher may draw upon the board . 
7, and tell the pupils that is seven. Children m 
use both hands and take from their lot of beans, making 
the picture as on the black-board. Let them gather the 
beans up again and make the picture | several ti 
pupils can make epigtine rs without ponte S at, 


January, 1919. 
7 on his desk; ‘with his hand let him cover up the 1, and 
tell what picture he can see; answer picture 6. What 
picture is under your hand? 1. What have we on the 

~ desk? Picture 6 and picture 1. Now let the pupil take 
away his hand and tell how many he sees. 7. What 
made the 7? Again covering up the 1, the child will 
be able to say 6 and 1 make 7, and the other way round, 

1 and 6 make 7. Now I would take the subtraction 
form. Begin with the complete picture 7. Take away 
1 and pupils will at once see picture 6 left, thus learning 
7 take away 1 leaves 6. Now build up seven again, 
perhaps as follows: How many are there on the desk? 
6. What must we all do to make it into seven? We must 
put 1 more. Let the pupils do this~and it will be a re- 
view of the addition 6+1—7. Now take away 6, being 

~ eareful not to let the pupils pick the beans up in one’s 
‘counting, but using both hands. The pupils will now 

_ discover in a similar way—/ take away 6 leaves 1. The 

other combinations taking away a complete picture, as: 


64129 

eee 

J 1G 

/—6—1 

e- ee ee 

ae or 7—5=—=2 

eee FPO feels 

An Bag 

es 3.4237 

= ics amma hile 22 
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Picture 8 thus 
pooner icture 2 
_ Picture 10 : 
This number is a success if the pupils get a good men- 
tal picture. In order for the children to gain this, after 
a number has been developed and little problems are 
-given—the beans being called apples, birds, etc. I like 
-each number lesson to be divided into a longer mental 
_ period than a written period. The mental period again 
divided into three parts. 
Ist. Let the children handle the objects and discover 
the answer. 
<. 2nd. Look at the objects making the number but do 
Ses “not touch. 
3rd. Objects away and use the mental picture only. 
A last word. Do not spend too much time on one 
ae as the children lose interest, as there are so many 


~ one. 

Grade II should continue in the same way, developing 
numbers to 20. Pictures made always with the picture 
10 complete and the units at the side. If this method has 
been followed there is no difficulty in the pupils knowing 
it i is one ten, for it has been taught as a picture. 

In developing do not begin with 11--1—12 or 15-+-1 

-16 and so on, but 10-+-2—12, 10+6—16. 

n developing the combination of any number above 
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10, I think it best always to complete the picture 10 first; 
e. g., we have learned 10+-2—12. Now 9-43 is to be 
developed 9-+-1—-10 then 10+-2-=12 as 94312; 
9. 3—12 8+4—12 7 +-5==-12 
3+9—12 44+8—12 S412 

-Then in subtraction children must know we have to 
spoil the picture 10, and make it separate if we wish to 
take 3 from 12. This lays’the foundation for Grade IIT 
work. 

The multiplication and division tables may be taught 
partly by these pictures; the children building up the 
two’s, etc., and knowing immediately the picture on its 
being made, e. g., 1 times 22, 2 times 2—4, and so on. 

Grade III].—From Grade II to HI there seems to be 
a big jump. More written work must be done, the sub- 
traction involving the changing of hundreds to tens, and 
tens to ones having to be introduced. However, if the 
method taken in Grade II is continued it will be much 
easier for the child. The child who has already been 
taught that 8+9-—17 (the eight is made into ten and 
seven left, which is put by the side of the ten) will soon 
see that 18-+9—27, 28+.9—37, and so on. Also in sub- 
traction, 1/--9—8, first taking the seven away and 2 
from ten, therefore 27--9—18, 37--9—28, and so on. 
If the addition and subtraction are taught in this way 
and plenty of mental work given, I think the third grade 
will not seem so hard. 

The tables must be constructed and learned by heart, 
and pupils should be able to answer whatever way the 


question is put: 


Bixe—6 ap toe 
6-=3—2 6-32-33 
How many times can I get 2 apples out of 6 apples? 
How many two’s in 6, etc: What is one-third of six? 
In Grade III, I think we might cut out some of the 
language in our arithmetic. Every subject in our Course 
of Study includes language, hygiene, geography, history 
and story. Ifa child reads a problem, it is language, as 
he solves the problem he must think language, so why 
make him worry his brain writing a whole lot of Eng- 
lish at the side of his figuring? 
I think one or two words quite enough, e. g., find the 
cost of 6 overcoats at $8 each: 


$8 cost of 1 
x6 


$48 cost of all or 6 


Grade VII. First we deal with areas of different fig- 
ures. The figures should be cut out in paper and drawn. 
After the way to find the area is understood, the pupils 
should learn the formula. Area and volume problems 
cannot be worked with success unless formula are known 
just as well as a 3rd or 4th grade pupil must know his 
table. The formula may be written in the shortest way 
possible, the answer at the right hand side, e. g. 

\% (circum. X rad.)—area of circle. 
3.1416 X r?=<area of circle. 
3.1416 X dia—circum. 


In fact I tell the pupils that + means 3.1416 and allow 


i I 


~ them to use it in the formula. 
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On reading the problem 
if it wants area of circle, the boy writes his formula 
and then I endeavor to make him keep his working un- 
derneath. 

e. g. What is the area of a cross section of a water 
pipe that is 3 in. in diameter? The sum does not give 
circumference. Formula 2 must be used. 

~ X r?—area of circle. Diameter=3” .. Radius—=1% 

3.1416 X 3/2 X 3/2—/.0686 sq. inches area. 

In teaching volume of a cylinder the object is easily 
made with a rectangle and 2 circles, making it easy for 
the pupil to understand the formula for lateral area. 
Circum, x alt. — lateral area of cylinder. 

Nearly all percentage sums may be worked by uni- 
tary method, taking $100 as the base and pacing what is 
wanted at the right hand side. 

Proportion is really unitary method. So as to make 
the methods continuous I like to leave the space for the 
answer to the right. 


Grade VIII. There is very little to say. The forms 


of the different notes and drafts must be learned, but 


if the work of the seventh grade has been well done 
there should be no difficulties. 

In the measurement of solids I follow the same meth- 
od as in grade VII. First making the objects and ex- 
plaining; then having the pupils learn the different 
formula, and arranging the sums clearly. 

I think clearness of arrangement shows clear think- 
on the part of the teacher. 


FOUR-MINUTE TALKS 


Samuel Hipa, Grade VIII, Kaiulani School 

Friends, countrymen and patriots lend me your ears. 
I come to to bring a few facts to you. 

You have the heard the cry, “War is over! Victory 
is ours!” 

Does this mean it is the end of helping Uncle Sam? 
If there is anyone in the audience who says, “Yes,”-he 
is badly mistaken, Him, will I call a slacker, ‘“‘a slacker.” 

We Americans here, though we did not shoulder guns, 


have done our share in the war. 


How many here own Thrift Stamps or War Savings 
Stamps? You have helped to swat the Kaiser’s eyes. 
“You have done your bit in hastening the defeat of 
_ Kaiserism, the defeat of those cruel, wicked, barbarous 
an. 

Friends, rejoice to know that we have regained Lib- 
erty; we are free people—free people we are. 

Our soldiers and sailors have bravely fought, sacri- 
ficing their lives. To them we owe all honor. Give 


all you can to comfort and cheer them—they’re still on 


march under the Stars and Stripes that w 


‘men “over there.” Song 


duty. We are the victors, but victor Y 
plete. za 
Bring out your coin ai he thrift arm 


land of the free aad the home of the brav 


Eva Séidenmer, Kalihi-waena Sc 


Citizens of America, be patriotic! To b 
Stamps is as patriotic a task as any war work 
be done, It is we who will see that our ‘sold 
have fought and died 1 in this great war have nc 
and died in vain, i 


ask you to help in this work. This campaign ae 
success if you will buy and sell as any Thrift t St 
as possible. 2 
Remember that when you cass stamps you 
lending your moneyyto Uncle Sam. “3 


“over the top.” 
_ Come on, everybody, Bie stamps now. 


The war is over but the Series is not dite 
until all our boys care safely home again ; the 


The young boys who ‘want. to have a shi 
victory have joined the United War Workers 
banner of the Victory Boys. << 

Men have fought, many of them have 6am 
United War Workers, they are buying “eee 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. i 


* 


The boys, although too young to fiche can buy I 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps, and have war garder 
from all these things they get something back. 

From the Liberty Bonds they can get thei 
back with interest ; from their Thrift ree they 


Bonds and War Savings Stamps. oe 


for the vegetables sold. é 

The Victory Boys want to hee our men. n “or 
without benefit to themselves, so they pledge 
selves to earn a certain sum of one ‘to give fc 


The comforts and entertainments are amie st 191 
the huts, clubs, hotels, restaurants and. hostes: ; 
These comforts and entertainments are athle 
tion pictures, libraries and mate jal on which 
write home. — ag 


C. A., y. W. CA, National Cath 
cluding the Knights of Columl 
brary Association, The Jewish 
War Camp Community Service. 

When you -) soldiers arn 


. on. 
an 
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Tuesday, Dec. 3, an 80-mile gale swept Honolulu. The picture shows a huge tree which was uprooted and which crushed in a 


only the instruments for your own defense; but when 
you give to the United War Work activities you are ex- 
tending to our boys “over there’ the warm hand of 
gratitude as the last token of your appreciation for what 
they have been doing for you. You are doing this by 
showing your interest in their welfare. It keeps alive 
in the boys “over there’ the life and spirit of “over 
here.” 


MY WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In the roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, - 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


* 


building at Central Grammar School. 


ELIMINATION OF GERMAN FROM THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Albert M. Deyoe. 


Except for the ambition of the German nation, the 
world might be at peace. The western front is the 
scene of the greatest tragedy in all the annals of war- 
fare. The hundreds of thousands of human lives that 
are being sacrificed is of little consequence to the kaiser 
and the heartless autocracy which he represents in a 
mad effort to gain world power. Women and children 
are debauched, crippled, or slaughtered without mercy. 
Desolation unspeakable follows in the wake of the army 
of the Huns. American soldiers are giving their lives 
in defense of human rights in the trenches; unfit places 
of habitation except for vermin and miserable animal 
life. Our Nation is raising billions of dollars to sup- 
port our soldier boys and the armies of our Allies. 


Because of these conditions, we believe that every- 
thing that can be done should be done at once to unify 
our people in language, customs, and ideals, and in loy- 
alty to our country. Things “made in Germany,” in- 
cluding the language, have become unpopular in the 
United States of America. Surely the time has come 
to stop honoring the “Germany of today” by teaching 
the German language to our boys and girls. We, there- 
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fore, recommend that the study of German be discon- 
tinued in our public schools. 

Let it be remembered that nationality or ancestry 
should no longer divide our people. There are but two 
classes, Americans and anti-Americans. There should 
be but one class. We love all loyal Americans re- 
gardless of ancestry. We have nothing but contempt 
for the disloyal person who has been the beneficiary 
of the American government and its institutions. Many 
of our loyal and industrious people came to America in 
search of opportunity and they found it. The making 
of a loyal, efficient and responsible American citizen of 
every person, native born as well as of those who enter 
our gates from foreign lands, is the vital matter. First 
and foremost, the public schools should emphasize bet- 
ter teaching of the established language of our country 
and the teaching of the principles of our government. 


MAKING AN AMERICAN. 
Albert M. Deyoe. 


In the great conflict taking place, America is com- 
mitted to the cause of human rights and human liberty. 
America is dedicated to the propaganda that no monarch 
shall become world-powerful, and that the ruler of no 
nation, however great, shall be permitted to prey upon 
a weaker state. It is vital that the American ideal should 
win. It must win. 


There should be no lack of loyalty and whole-hearted 


a Te 
~) 


hs 
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support of the Government on the part of every in- 
dividual who remains within our borders. There can 
be only one standard of patriotism that should suffice 
or that should be tolerated, and that is a standard of 
one hundred per cent of loyalty, service and cooperation 
by every person who lives in America. Disloyalty to 
the Government that has afforded opportunity to all the 
nationalities of the globe is vicious and intolerable. May 
peace come soon ;—not peace based on compromise, but 
peace based on right and justice. Compromise with the 
liquor traffic will never settle the temperance question.- 
Compromise did not settle the slavery problem. Com- 
promise with evil in any form will not destroy it. Com- 
promise with cold blooded autocracy, as exemplified in 
the life of as great a tyrant as the world ever knew will 
not make democracy safe. Duty calls upon our people, 
American and Foreign born, to stand unitedly and de- 
votedly with our boys in olive drab in defense of the 
principle that every man, woman and child shall have a 
chance in life and that ruthless brutality committed 
upon helpless women and innocent children shall never 
again be practiced by any nation or people. * * * 
Let the school regularly conduct lessons in civic duty 
and patriotism that our boys and girls may grow up 


with a proper appreciation of what it means to be “An 
May the flag, floating over every school 
house in the land, be an inspiration to them to_ prepare 
for useful and loyal citizenship. Cultivate reverence, 


American.” 


a pees “DE 
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Finance.” 


one of the holiest of virtues, by giving the salute to the 
flag and by reciting the pledge of loyalty to our Flag 
and our Nation. 


MAUI TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Maui Teachers’ Association 
was held at Lahainaluna School on December 6, having 
been postponed on account of weather conditions. 

The question of teachers’ salaries was taken up at the 


meeting and a resolution, reported by a committee con- 


sisting of Messrs. F. W. Hardy, E. A. Brown and B. O. 
Wist, was adopted by the convention, This resolution 


_ asked for an increase in pay for teachers equivalent to 50 


per cent. of their present salaries. 
The following officers were elected: 


E. A. Brown, Puunene, president. 
F. W. Hardy, Makawao, vice-president. 
R. C. Bowman, Wailuku, secretary-treasurer. 


A committee to draft resolutions to be acted upon at 
the next annual meeting was also named as follows: 

E. A. Brown, Mrs. Laura A. Sabey and Miss Mary E. 
Fleming. 

‘The program was an interesting one, and Be isted of 
the eS ie numbers: 
Mrs. H. D. Sloggett of Hamakuapoko, “Funior Red 
Cross Work”, paper read by T. J. O’Brien. 

Rey. J. Charles Villiers of Wailuku spoke on “Ger- 
man Psychology.” 

“Glimpses of French Life,” was the subject of a paper 
by Miss Holliday, which had added interest from the 


fact that the speaker spoke from intimate first-hand 


knowledge. 
Miss Nellie Gribble gave some suggestions on the 


“Geography of the War.” 


Rey. E. E. Pleasant’s subject was “German Propa- 
ganda,” a timely topic which had much interest for all 
who heard it. . 

_ “War Work in the Schools,” by B. O. Wist,»was of 
direct help to the teachers in their daily work. 

W. 0. Aiken, the Paia banker, talked on “War 
- He outlined the methods by which the great 
conflict had been financed, and told of the plans of the 


.. government for the future in this connection. 
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“Primary Equipment,” by Mrs. E. A. Brown, was a 


~ useful and careful technical outline of method in the 
- school room. 

__F.W. Hardy’s exposition of “One Hundred Per Cent. 
* _ Efficiency” was an outline of a doctrine that efficency is 
- only to be understood as a physical quality. He illus- 
* coe trated his theme with various examples. 
the thought-compelling papers of the day. 


It was one of 


Robert Judd, “American Citizenship,” told something 


= of a pee and endeavors of the workers whi are aim- 
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ing to advance American citizenship ideals among the 
people of Hawaii. 

D. C. Lindsay, sehool commissioner for Maui, spoke 
on various phases of school work, particularly as it 
affects Maui. 

A luau was prepared by the boys of Lahainaluna, and 
was an unusually good one. 

There was also some excellent singing by the boys of 


the Lahainaluna school, and some spirited mob singing 


by the audience. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE OAHU TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The program for the annual meeting of the Oahu 
Teachers’ Association, which convened Friday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1918, 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., at the Territorial Nor- 
mal School was as follows: 

1. Opening Song—“America.” 
2. Italian National Anthem........ Normal Junior Chorus 
cuReport of Secretatyowe os ee Announcements 
A.ooThe-Boys, Working: Reservein..... stag a 
Mr. Wallace R. Farrington, Director, United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve. 
Dy eNaponal’(hritt & War eavings so es 
Mr. Robert W. Shingle, Territorial Director, Na- 
tional War Savings Committee. 
O25 Besoe & FPhankspiving ei a0 2 sa) ae ee 
Bc SG Ri eae Normal Senior Boys Glee Club 
7. the: Rehabilitation of the Soldier... sac: 
Lieut. Edgar Anderson 
8. Singing—(a) Hail Columbia, (b) Keep the Home 
Pies burning. 3 eee el a Audience 
9. Education after the War....Dr. Will Grant Chambers 
Dean, School of Education, University of Pittsburg 
10. Singing—Battle Hymn of the Republic....Audience 
Lt.) Peer Wer as: a Leachersorb-thics... os gas 
BoE... GUN eme st cor i meenimerne. sc: Ueno Rev. A. W. Palmer 
Report of Nominating Committee....222.0002.. 
Bien |S NN ance, Outen 0 ee J. C. Davis, Chairman 
Luncheon 12:00 to 12:30 
Discussion and Business Séssion. 
14. Leaders of the Discussion.......... Mr. T. H. Gibson 
Miss Bernice Cook oA Mr. John Kaaha 
fo... Community Service 084 Ne 7 William E. Hopkins 
War Experiences with the American Expedi- 
tidtiany. Forces io; 6). Bees esos 
re. Lace olen Prof. H. R. Harper, Boston University 
17. “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Miss Margaret Cooke, Director of Music. 


HAMAKUA TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


An interesting and instructive Teachers’ Convention 
was held «at Honokaa, Hawaii, November 29, 1918. 
Everyone enjoyed a good time during intermission when 


‘guaraNrecnD «=©6Cfs(‘<‘ié‘ (S~«CO!#*#C EMPOOUNT PATTEN'S 
perfect pointed ; Inks do not weaken It Hotel St., Honolulu 
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? a fine lunch was served by the teachers and pupils of promptu Singing: followed iy ‘the singi 
a i the Honokaa School for the nominal sum of 25 cents. Spangled Banner anda short cerns rea 
a _The convention opened with the singing of America ing was then eso abe 


by the teachers. This was followed by a short prayer 
by Rev. Smith of Honokaa. 
acceptance of the minutes of the previous meeting, the 
treasurer’s report was given, showing a balance of 
~ about $8.00 in the treasury. After roll call the dues 
were collected. Following this came the election of 
officers, and Miss Cedise: van Wagenen, principal of 
the Honokaa School, was elected president. Miss van 
Wagenen then conducted the remainder of the program. 
A short business discussion was held and then a resolu- 
tion read and accepted, stating why all teachers should 
have a large increase of salaries. All were requested to 
sign, and needless to say, did so. 
be forwarded to the Department of Public Instruction. 
Following this came a short program. 
Among the most interesting features of the program 
was the dramatization of Hiawatha by the girls and 
boys of the Honokaa School. The play was well 


rendered, showing that a great deal of time and energy 


had been spent by the teachers in charge in drilling. 


the pupils. The “Indians” were very realistic and 
war-like with their big bows and arrows. Another very 
interesting feature was the dramatization of the Hawai- 
ian Islands by the teachers of Waipio, Kukuihaele and 
Kapulena Schools. Many new and interesting facts 
Each teacher 
carried pictures and maps representing the island 
dramatized. Another good number was a short talk by 
Mr. Thomas Nahiwa of the Honokaa: School, on Boy 
Scouts and the Boy Scout movement. Mr. Nahiwa 
showed the “staff,” and with it illustrated the different 
orders which every Boy Scout must learn and also the 
gymmastic exercises given. 


were learned about the smaller islands. 


can be used as a weapon for defense or a means of 

controlling crowds when necessary. The sight of Mr. 

Nahiwa’s “Big Stick” was too much for the fog and 

storm and they disappeared immediately. Honokaa 
S boasts of many earnest Boy Scouts, due to Mr. Na- 

hiwa’s efforts along this line. 

Rev. Smith gave an interesting talk on “How the 

Boe Schools Can Help the Civic Committee,” and it was 
suggested that the children’s assistance be asked in 
_ helping the committee look after unfortunates, in keep- 
ing plantations and towns cleared of rubbish and papers, 
“or in any other way which would be for the mutual 
Der benefit of school and community. It was suggested by 
‘ one member of the convention that women be allowed 
to join this committee, There was considerable im- 
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After the reading and - 


This resolution is to 


He showed how this staff . 


“GUARANTEED 4} ae 
in quality, materials and 
workmanship 
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Superintentene C. P. Cary, Editor N — et 


educational values. Probably the most notable he 
in the public mind with respect to values is in ig 
health and physical vigor. > Ste 
It is not surprising that war with its attendant Pp 
strain and its medical examinations should fore 
attention in this specific direction rather than i 
other directions less important from the militar 
point. Itisa distressing fact, a condition calling | oud 
for remedy, that our young men in the twenties | t 
the country at large were utterly rejected’ as u 
military service, if my information is correct 
extent of 29 out of every 100. Many of these 
defects with proper home and school care woul 
have existed at all or could have been easily cor 
by medical or surgical attention in childhood « or | 
It is the problem of society to deal intelligently y 
vigorously with this condition without dela fe: 


duty in regard to ‘Sanitation, Hyves: haste 
health. ; 


they need not be instructed in our Aiea Ke 
need not read or write our language ; they nee 

their children our language,—all this w ris 
ourselves upon; regarding it ie 


spect was due to: our youdetalnedae i: 


nation, to a wpe. elt born of & 


Henceforth, in a broadminded 
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way we must go about the task of Americanizing all our 


people. Those who cannot see the magnitude and im- 
portance of this task will minimize its value, but all 
molders of public opinion should labor in season and out 
to bring about this desirable end. This does not mean 
abuse or personal annoyance or persecution. It does not 
mean interference with religion or personal rights of any 
sort. It means a spirit of brotherly kindness and help- 
fulness. We have faith to believe all will love our 
democratic institutions when they fully understand them 
and participate in them. Since this is largely educa- 
tional work, the schools should help in so far as circum- 
stances permit. 


The schools, in dealing with those who attend them, 
have doubtless done their best in the past with the light 
they had and the help they had from the public, but they 
must do better in the future. The public should demand 
it and must at the same time make it possible. The state 
should see to it—every state should see to it—that all 
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children in all schools; both-public and private, are given 
thorough instruction in the English language and in the 
fundamental “common” branches, including citizenship. 
All instruction in the subjects required by statute should 
be taught in English. Anything less than this is to a 
greater or less degree a danger to the country ; anything 
less than this is unfair to the individual child who has a 
right not to be handicapped in life by lack of knowledge 
of our institutions and lack of ability to use skillfully 


and well the language of the country in which he lives. 
ok eer 


e 


The schools must in some way meet the situation bet- 
ter than in the past with respect to vocational guidance 
on the basis of natural aptitude and interest. The schools 
must promptly respond as never before to the demand 
for training pupils in initiative, in ability to think, in 
ability to translate knowledge into successful activity. 
Our showing as to bravery, as to readiness and ability 
to meet a situation, has been a source of great gratifica- 


sees 


tion, Our young men have-met all reasonable expecta- — 
tions and more. The Nation is justly proud of them. 
Events have proved that we are fundamentally right in 
the way we have gone about our education. What we 
now need is more of it and in greater perfection. 

“The schools dare not forget the necessity for training 
antl directing the emotional life of pupils. If our chil- 
dren do not learn to appreciate the beautiful in nature 
and art; if they do not learn to love the best literature ; 
if they do not learn to enter into sympathetic relations 
with their fellow men; if they do not develop high ideals 
of conduct, we shall fall short of the most significant duty 
and responsibility placed upon our schools. 


< 
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LOS ANGELES TEACHERS’ EXAMS. 


The following was published in the Los Angeles “Nor- 
mal Outlook,” December 30, 1918. It explains the tests 
given to the Normal Seniors who are candidates for 
teaching positions in Los Angeles. It also shows how 
educational thought is turning to the reconstruction 


problems brought about by the close of the war: 


Questions for Applicants for Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Instruction. 


“1. The work of our schools during the war has 
shown a spirit of service. What would you require of 
your pupils in time of peace to retain and develop this 
spirit ? 

2. ~Many European educators believe that the schools 
of the United States have been very important con- 
tributors to the cause of Democracy. Show various 

S ways in which you think the American public s schools do 

: contribute to this cause. 

. 3. The war is over! 

i many problems, social and economic, which demand so- 
lution. Discuss the foregoing statement. 

- 4, In teaching, a teacher’s first question should be 

“Why do I teach this subject?” When she has an in- 

Ne telligent reason, the selection of material and even the 

| method are likely to suggest themselves. 


In illustration of this statement, choose any subject, 
k suggest an aim or purpose in teaching it. Show how 
-__ that.aim would guide you in the selection of material to 
be taught and in the method of teaching it. 
After the written examination which ended at eleven 
> 4-\0’clock, they had three psychological tests which had 
“no direct bearing on the examination and in no way 
pe é affected the examination mark. 


The oral examination held in the Security building on, 


Monday was: rather dreaded by some. When you sat 
down at a big table and had from three to five people sit 
there and fire questions at you, some, at least, decided 
Lg ie a se was no better. 


But out of this war have arisen . 


real battle ground—there is where the issue 
where victory: huis be assured. 


nation is to supply the needed Gahtla without a 
commerce and industry, without decreasing that 
production which must be vastly’ increased, tha 


armies may be supplied. 
There is but one way. : iru, 
The-nation must save. Every individual must 
and practice the lesson of economy, of self-denial 
saving to the point of sacrifice. Thrift will mean triu m1 
Every individual should realize that Sa 
means saving lives. — 
The school teachers of Kimerica must teach tI 
tion this imperative way to victory —this pre 
way to maintain a national strength which will sa 
posterity and advance civilization. a 
The school teacher is the pioneer outpost of tl 
ernment, standing at the threshold of the nation’s | 
The schools of America are the single units wh 
national resolution can form and spread overnigh 
every household. : 
The school teachers are the rallying ground f for the 
best beloved possession of a country—its children, 
To the teachers belong the splendid privileg: 
solemn duty, of rallying them round the flag and 
implanting in their hearts and sending into the hon 
America the message which will keep that™ Bate 
high. 
The teachers form a mighty agency which c 
aright the movement among our children on whi 
success of our government depends. ae 
We must save money that we may save live 
educators of America enjoy no greater privile; 
that of being able to teach this lesson to the nati 
for the sake of the lives of millions of its fine 
the educators of eunikrice may be depended upon 


~ 
1S be a 


it quickly and well. . | 
With best wishes for success to your efforts, 
Sincerely yours, 2 iat 
Ki te F, A. VANDERLIP, | 
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Bags JUNIOR RED CROSS 
(Continued from December issue. ) 
To all Red Cross Juniors : ° 
_ While a man remains a private citizen he has to buy 
his own food and clothes and pay for his own house or 
room. When he enters the army, the United States Gov- 
ernment becomes his housekeeper. All he has to do 
about his meals is to eat them (unless he is on “Kitchen 
Police”). It cost 425 million dollars to feed the army 


for one year, from June 30, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 


You will easily see why the army food bill is so big, 
when you remember how many million men are under 
arms, and realize that only first-class food stuffs are 
bought for them. 

Only the best of meat is sent into the camps. Each 
camp has its own butchers, who see that all the meat 
is used and that the extra bone and fat is saved. 

_ Fine fruits and vegetables are canned for the army. 
In those states where the finest tomatoes, onions, peas 
and beans are grown, as much of the crop as was needed 
was taken to be put up for the army. During last Oc- 
tober, over 27 million pounds of onions and potatoes 
were used in camps and cantonments in the United States. 
_ The cans of tomatoes, 75 million used in three months 
_ ending June 3, 1918, would reach from Linda, California, 
_ to the battle front on the Marne if you lined them up 
end to end. 
Dried and evaporated fruits form an important part 
of the soldiers meals. The army will buy about 80 mil- 


lion pounds of prunes, dried apples and peaches from this 


year’s crop. Most of these were grown in California. 
From the same state will come 80 million cans of apri- 
‘cots, peaches, cherries and pears. All the cherry stones 
will be saved and used in making gas masks. Prunes 
hold a place of honor on the soldier’s bill of fare. They 
‘have food value, fruit value, tonic value as a confection. 
Did you ever before hear of something being medicine 
and candy at the same time? The Surgeon General of 
_ the army recommends prunes. 
Lemon drops are the soldiers favorite candy. They 
are made of pure granulated sugar, flavored with an 
extract from lemon rind. About 200,000 pounds were 
_ given to the army up to last August. This made about 
t per cent of the army candy supply. 
At present the army is using large supplies of fresh 
_ butter, 1,250,000 pounds of butter against 700,000 pounds 
~ of oleomargarine. 
comes scarcer, the amounts of oleomargarine and but- 
ter are about even. — 
Plenty of bread is served the soldiers at every meal. 


As winter comes. on-and butter be- . 
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its own coffee beans, and in this way saves Uncle Sam 
two cents a pound. During the first seven months of 
the war the soldiers used over a million and a half cans 
of condensed milk. Up to August 10, 1918, they used 
225 million pounds of sugar. 

It costs the government 45 cents a day to feed a sol- 
dier. His food for one day is called a ration. There ~ 
are 27 different articles of food in each ration, which 
must be prepared every day. Here is a day’s ration 


taken .at random from the “menu” at Camp Grant, 
Illinois: 
Breakfast—Corn Flakes with milk, Coffee with milk 
and sugar, Scrambled eggs, fried potatoes and a sauce. 
Dinner—Coffee with milk and sugar, beef tongue, 
baked potatoes, peas, bread and butter, raisin sauce and 
pineapple cobbler. 
cold roast beef, 


fried potatoes, radishes, onions and corn. 


Supper—lIced tea, bread and butter, 


General Pershing reports that no soldier in France has 
had to wait for a meal beyond the time when that meal 
was -due. 


Yours sincerely, 


Bureau of Junior Membership, American Red Cross for 
the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 


LADIES! _ 
Do Your Shopping by Mail 


We carry a full line of the following goods 
received by us on the last shipment. 


DRESSES, SKIRTS, MUSLIN and SILK 
UNDERWEAR, SUITS, SLEEVELESS 
COATS, FANCY COLLARS, ETC. 
HOSIERY AND NECKWEAR 
The above styles are being worn on the 
’ Mainland. 


MILLINERY 
of the lastest fashions received constantly 


Sole Agents for 
WARNER & REDFERN CORSETS 


i From January first to August first, more than 500 mil- 
lion pounds of flour have been supplied for army use. 

the men in service have used a greater amount of “sub- 
a stitutes” than the Food eee ton has asked of 


JORDAN’S 


Fort Street P. O. Box 387. 
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Honolulu 


"Soldiers ove strong, fresh coffee. The army: roasts — 
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| Let Thrift Be Your 
mS. Ruling Habit 


made by us cost no 
more than Kryp- 
toks made by other 
opticians, but the 
Kryptoks supplied 
by us are better, being finished on " specia 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 


every possible service to its de- 
positors, Interest paid at rate of © 


4% per annum. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


Honolulu, Oahu 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai ity 
156-158 Hotel Street, Opposite Younes 


DR. LEWIS EDWIN CAPPS, Manager. 
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TOMURUBUA 


Moore’s improved non-leakable 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Guaranteed) 


UBUBOBUIOE 


VOLICAN 


SANG 


NOLIN 


For teachers and idee 


TOBY 


A perfect pen for rapid note work | K a 
All different eo . ‘2 cd 
: : seen ae 


styles and sizes 


The Hawatian News Co.. Ltd. 
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Young Hotel Bldg. Bishop St. 
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ao Training School Building at the Territorial Normal School. 


1919. Price 10c. 


Erected 1918, under the supervision of the Department of 


ey, ies Public Works 


- 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
ee By Edgar Wood 


whet the last Legislature made an appropriation for 
anew building for the Territorial Training Schoo], it was 
felt that a long-needed improvement was about to take 
- place. The rising prices of material, however, convinced 
" Sars that in order to have a building of adequate size, we 
“must economize in some way. 
-_-with the approval and co-operation of the Department of 
Public Works, agreed to draw the plans for the new 
Bass "building, and in this way effect a considerable saving. 
“he outconte is entirely satisfactory. The general ap- 
"pearance of the building, interior and exterior, is pleas- 
ae ing, the light is ‘sufficient, and there are ample accommo- 
dations for books and apparatus. 
hicks : “E he floor plan, as seen in the drawing, was piznned to 


teacher sttffietent closet space for supplies, books, and 
ae = apparatus, without interfering with the black- 
, Each 1 room, as shown in the drawing, has a 


Vice-Principal Roberts, 


closet space of 3°18’ and a blackboard space of about 
75 running feet. 


hind which is a space for the hats and wraps of the pu- 
pils. When school is in session and everything is in 
place, the door is shut. 
most satisfactory. 


The interior walls and the ceilings are plastered, the — 


former being colored buff, while the latter are cream, 
The interior woodwork is of Northwest pine stained to 


resemble dark oak and given a dull finish varnish. The 
doors are three-ply with single panels and of the same fin=_ 
ish. These are beautiful in their grain and have an ad- 
vantage over the five or six panel doors in the simplicity 


of their style and in the fact that they have fewer dust 
catching ledges. 


The stairways ascend by easy treads to the upper floor, 


meeting near the middle of the upper hall. They are so 


arranged as to make possible a dressing-room and rest-. 


room for the teachers at either end of the upper hall. 


Under the blackboard, the ledge juts — 
out about four inches and below this ledge is a door be- | 


This arrangement has proven 


a. 


A 


‘year. 
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Each room has four large windows of florentine glass. 


This glass is arranged so as to diffuse the light satisfac- 
torily even on cloudy and stormy days. There is always 
enough and seldom too much light. 

The work was done by Lucas Bros. during the school 
The business-like management, the orderly con- 
duct of the employees and the excellent workmanship on 
the building was a lesson to the pupils in the proper con- 
duct of the every day activities of life. A building so 
well adapted to the comfort and convenience of the teach- 
ers and pupils is certainly a forward step toward our edu- 
cational goal. 


A LETTER OF THANKS 


January 19, 1919, 
Mr. Henry W. Kinney, 
Supt. Public Education, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Dear Mr. Kinney: 

The Territory of Hawaii for the year 1918 exceeded 
its War Savings Stamp quota of $2,000,000 by about 
$25,000, and so ar as I know at the present writing there 
is but one State that accomplished this, so that a record 
has been established in the Territory.of which every man, 
woman and child should be justly proud. 

The task of disposing of our quota in Hawaii was a 
very different one from that faced by the States, for we 
had to meet matiy classes of people in isolated districts 
and educate them to the many advantages to be derived 
from this investment. 

We could conceive of no farther reaching method than 
the school system of the Territory, and I am glad to say 
that we met in this call a most ready response from the 
entire system, and you should be proud to head such an 
organization. 

Through this channel we have been able to place War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps in practically every home in 
the Territory, and the effect has been, and will be, far 
reaching and of great value, for not only have we been 
able to supply the Government with the money needed 
to win the war, resulting in the spreading of democracy 
over practically the whole world, but we have spread the 
gospel of thrift and economy over the Territory and 
taught all our people to save; the good effects of which 
will be felt for many years to come. 


.._..The teachers answered this patriotic call in a most 


noble manner, and through their devotion and work for 
the cause were a wonderful example for our younger gen- 
eration whose future they have in charge. The benefits 
which the children will dérive from their part in this cam- 
patgn, will be a great help to them in the future, for 
when, having grown to manhood and womanhood, they 
will be proud of their patriotic participation in this great 
conflict; and the principles of thrift, which this work 
has inculcated, will be a faithful companion to them 
through life. 

I want to thank every teacher and every child in the 
Territory, but I cannot, and therefore ask you to thank 


* tions. 
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each and every one of them on behalf of the Goleta + 
for their coming forward so willingly and for their splen-_ 
did work, which made this campaign a great success. 
Now that this work has been so well established, I 
trust it will go on, for the Government has not cht 
passed through its hour of need. There“ire still ships to | 
be. built, our boys brought home, loans to friendly na- — 
tions and the wasted countries of Europe rebuilt. ae: 
The call has gone forth from the United States Treas- 
ury for another two billions of dollars to be raised by the 
sale of War Savings Stamps in 1919. Hawaii must do 
as well this year as last year, and we look to the schools 
for loyal aid. we: 
Very truly. yours, j Sa 
ROBERT W. SHINGLE, 
Territorial Director. a 


SEVENTY PER CENT OF ERRORS UNDER % c 
FIVE HEADS ) , 


That 70 per cent of the errors made by school 
children in speaking and writing can be classified un- 
der five heads was the astonishing statement made to 
a meeting of Okmulgee teachers by City Superintend- 
ent H. B. Bruner in making an appeal to the teachers 
to concentrate efforts on that portion of oral composi- a 
tion which a child uses from day to day. Nac eae 

Prof. Bruner said: 

“Three years ago it was my good fortune to as- 
sist Dr. W. W. Charters of the University of Missouri, 
in making a survey of the errors made by children in 
speaking and writing» We enlisted the aid of 107 
teachers in the Kansas City schools, who, by studying 
children’s compositions, by following children on play 
grounds and noting what was said and written in 
classes, found, to their astonishment, that 70 per cent _ 
of all the errors made by children in talking and 
writing can be classified under five heads. These 
heads are given below. Of course, it is perfectly ev- 
ident that the thing to teach in grammar is correc- 
tion of these errors. In my opinion we waste a great 
deal of time teaching formal grammar. Eliminate all 
such teaching and-concentrate your efforts on that — 
portion of oral composition which a child uses from 
day to day. The only grammar necessary to be taught 
is that listed below and a few other simple construc-— 
This does not mean that there shall be no 
grammar teaching. It does mean that I wish for you — Ee 
to emphasize more strongly than ever before certain 
problems of grammar teaching, but, for the sake of- 
the child, eliminate entirely the foolish practise - oa 
forcing students to memorize long grammatical par 3 
adigms and forms which are entirely unnecessary.” 

Common Errors in Grammar 

The five heads follow: Bs, 

First—Twenty-four per ant Sconiatied of pacte — 
tense and perfect participle—Has the bell rang? | 
done it. I have saw him. Ot ie eae 

Second—Fourteen per: -eent—Failure of verb to agre a 


ee 
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with subject—You was here. They was here. There Ulupalakua, Makena, Kaupakalua, Kuiaha, Halehaku, 


is six of us. - Huelo—Hon L. L. Burr, Wailuku; F. E. Cameron, Paia; 
Third—Twelve per cent—Wrong one eon tien F. G. Krauss, Haiku. 
lie and lay, sit and set. Class B Schools, District 2, including Honokohua, Puu- 


Fourth—Eleven per cent—Double negatives—I_ kolij, Kihei 
didn’t do nothing. a thd Fleming, Honolua; F. O’Brien, Lahainaluna; Charles 
Fitth—Fen per cent—Putting in unnecessary words arden. Lahaina. 
=~) Glam Tre-said-so.- | haven't:got a pencil. That there; Class “B Schools. First. District 
book is mine. Where is it at? 


, Honokowai, Olowalu, Kahakuloa—D. T. 


, including Keanae, 
Hana, Haou, Kaupo, Nahiku, Kaeleku, Kipahulu—G. E 


<a eee oo era Lake, Hana; J. W. Kawaakoa, Kaupo; Mrs. Ruth Gibbs, 

JUDGES FOR THE STAR-BULLETIN’ Kipahulu; G. P. Kauimakaole, Hana; S. K. Kahookele, 
GARDEN CONTEST Nahiku; D. W. Napihaa, Keanae. 

: é : Class B Schools, District 4, including Kamalo, Waia- 

«a »- Maui and Molokai lua, Pelekunu, Kalaupapa, Kaluaaha, Halawa, Kalae, 

Class A Schools—W. O. Aiken, Paia; Will J. Cooper, Kaunakakai—O. Tollefson, Pukoo; Eddie McCorriston, 
Wailuku; County Agent for Maui. Pukoo ; Theodore Meyer, Kamalo. 


Class B Schools (Central Maui), which includes the 
schools in District 3, as follows: Waikapu, Waihee, Ka- os 
hului, Camp 10, Makawao, Kealahou, Keahua, Keokea, Class B Schools, Kohala, including Waikii, Waimea, 


——. 
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_ Floor plan of the new building at the Territorial Normal School. The arrangement is the same for each floor,” 
“Se , except that the corridor extends the entire length of the building on the first floor. 
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son, Kailua; 


inne, Honomakau, Makapala, Kawaihae, Pokahu- 


lua, Puuepa, Ainakea, Halawa—Geo. C .Watt, Kohala; 


Mrs. B. D. Bond, Kohala; Mrs. John Hind, Kohala. 


Class B Schools, Kona, including Milolii, Papa, Alae, 
Hookena, Honaunau, Napoopoo, Konawaena, Holualoa, 
Kailua, Honokohau, Kalaoa, Keauhou—J. W. Thomp- 
Robt. Wallace, Kealakekua; the County 
Agent. 


Class B Schools, Ages Gibb, Naalehu; R. a Goff, 


~ Glenwood. 

Class B Schools, Hilo and Puna, including Piopio, Wai- 
akeakai, Waiakeawaena, Waiakeauka, Piihonua, Kau- 
mana, Haaheo, Ookala, Kapehu, Ninole, Kaiwiki—H. E. 
Starrett, Olaa; R. A. Goff, Glenwood; Mrs. H. E. Star- 
rett, Olaa. 

Class B Schools, Hamakua, including Waipio, Kukui- 
haele, Kapulena, Ahualoa, Paauhau, Kaapahu, Keehia— 
Joe Pritchard, Honokaa ; Fred Giddings, Honokaa; M.S. 
Botelho, Honokaa. 

Class A Schools, Hilo and Hamakua—David Forbes, 
Hilo; John Ross, Hakalau; B. C. Stewart, Hilo. 


Kauai 

Class A Schools—Chas. Wilcox, Lihue; G, W. Sahr, 
Lihue; A. H. Hills, Lihue. 
_ Class B Schools, District 1, including Haena, Hanalei, 
Kilauea, Koolau, Anahola, Kapahi, Wailua—A. Menefo- 
glio, Wainiha; J. M. Lydgate, Lihue; L. D. Larson, Ki- 
sauce (asked). 

~ Class B Schools, ‘District 2 including Huleia, Kalaheo, 
“Rekaha. Mana—Douglas falewin; Makaweli; L. A. Wal- 
worth, Eleele; A. Jacobs, Koloa. 


Oahu 


Judges for all schools and gardens—J. E. Higgins, 
ec als MacCaughey, David Haughs, L. A. Henke, R. 
.. Borden. 


NOTES FROM LIBRARY OF HAWAII 
CHILDREN’S NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The library has recently added an encyclopedia of 
eight volumes called The World Book, edited by M. V. 


O'Shea, Ellsworth D. Foster, George Hi. Locke and oth- 
ers 
- compiled by educators of standing, which is designed to 


It is said to be the best of its type, ““a reference work 


present essential facts and lessons to upper grade, or 
high school pupils and teachers. Written in simple and 
interesting language, with illustrations, many maps and 
in case of the more important topics of study, outline 
plans and questions.”’ It will be useful as a school or 
house encyclopedia. > 


TEACHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ BOOKS 
i cooperate with the” Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in its splendid efforts to promote 
child welfare, the Library has placed its best books: -on 


- 


Stier pupils who have enlisted 


the corner at the right of the loan de 
will be of interest to teachers and - pare 


Mounted sets a Bie, pire: in a. ries € 
“Famous pictures owned in America”. Rie 
schools on request. Address, — Islands Dep: I 
brary of Hawan, Hee j 


exw 


Sir Baden-Powell has said Gray no ameter wi 
war ended, the final victory would come to the na 
twenty years after would have the strongest ; and 
trained men and women. A better text could not! 
to serve as an impetus for work with children aa : 
plish this end for America all organizations w 
with children should cooperate to the fullest 
is the effort of the Library of Hawaii to place a 
library in every school in the Territory. The 
partment asks the enthusiastic cooperation 
teacher—not only in placing a collection of books - 
school, but in arousing an intelligent interest in th 
brary when it is installed. ek 3. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS — 


ae ‘ 


Hunt—What Shall We Read to the Children 
Kleiser—How to Speak in Public. | Be = F 
McKeever—Outlines of Child Study. 
MacPherson—Musical: Education of the c 
Pearson—Reveries of a School Me x 
Olcott—Children’s Reading. - Ah Sede 
Sargent & Miller—How poulttsn Learn to 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


By Ken C. Bryan 


The United States School Garden ee 
which were ordered by Superintendent Henry V 
from. ie ashington, have arrived and are being ¢ 


Army. The badges for cheese have. ‘also art 
will not be distributed until the end of the s 
when they will be given to all members 
filled the enlistment pledge. ie . 
- The question has been asked by 


School Garden Army may enter their at 
Bulletin Contest. _ The United 


Mi aS ge ty wy 


a eS anes. Wesiec for the purpose of stimulating in- 
: terest in gardening throughout the country. The Star- 
~ Bulletin: contests were arranged for the same purpose. 
: Therefore, members of the United States School Garden 
tse _ Army ¢ are free to enter their gardens in the Star-Bulletin 

contest or in any other contest which is organized for the 
eee promotion or betterment of garden work. 
? Below is a table showing the percentage of pupils en- 
rolled in each school whol have enlisted in the United 
- States eon Garden Army: - 
Percentage 
Total of Total 
Enrollment Enrollment 


Se No. Enlisted 
ee. W525. G:; 
Army. 


SCHOOL. 


Bios : 225 47.5% 
PS 2 Bee OS 940 40.1 
“; 46 . 154 29.8 
25 2 26.4 
25 Ber 25S 
66 22 = 22.6 
li- 15 eee phe 
cease 0 41 212 
ee Waiahole Rage rn 18 101 17.8 
Bee Wasaniaé 2... 35 pAb eeee 16.6 
~~ Watertown ..:........... 23 kao pee. 10.5 
= oo) SS aE Nel bee 214 1602 13.4 
~ Pauoa ee ae ee 22 186 11.8 
| Se 11.4 
781 ITS 
1034 Gs 
ea) : : 189 10. 
Ree Wy auiawa x m...-s. Za. - 86 
Pe Waipahu. 2-2... 34. 619 53 
_ Central Grammar... 71 an 1342 BS, 
Gos EN eee ete Bae 30 584 5.3 
es: -Kauluwela 3 a epere 68 1298 a 
= a 17 Bass. Sees. 3.8 
Be. Waialua ae est 8 7 L0/ 1.04 


Ne 


(Schools not shown here have no children enlisted in 
ae ‘U.S.S. GA. as yet). 
: is Total number of gardens enlisted on Oahu, 1431. 

: Total area of all gardens enlisted. on Oahu, ecPieny 
- Ye "mately ten acres. 
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| WAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS 


=: B. O. Wist, Principal Kamehameha III School, 
oe 2 ‘Lahaina, Maui. Read at the Maui Teachers’ 
ae Ewen ye nton, 1918 


Se 5 a time seticn’ the great world war which has just 
: eas so auspiciously was only a dream in the minds 
—ofta few devilish war lords of Germania.. I refer to 

¢ morale ‘of the school children. This morale has 
n the backbone to our war work. In importance, 
AVE, « it holds. first place among our war activ- 
1S engaged in the propaganda 4 cre- 


“aq “4 
e. y : , 
ae atts ri -o4 
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ating this morale at a time when most of us had only 
a vague knowledge of the meaning of the word prop- 
aganda. What I have been trying to get at is the 
patriotic morning exercises in our schools. Hawaii's 
schools have been conducting patriotic exercises daily 
for many years. As a factor in the Americanization 
of otr children their importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. They have afforded an opportunity for learn- 
ing respect for the flag and love for the things it 
symbolizes. Concert recitation of the flag salute or 
other things of a patriotic nature have gone far to de- 
velop-the spirit so necessary for successful war work. 


Immediately upon the entry of the United States 
into the World War many of Maui’s schools began 
active Red Cross work. This was before the organi- 
zation of the Junior Red Cross in the Islands. I am 
proud to say that Kamehameha II] was one of these 
schools. When the Junior Red Cross was organized, 
there. was, of course, much greater opportunity for 
effective Red Cross work. Approximately two-thirds 
of our children are members. of this organization. 
To enumerate the activities of these children at Kame- 
hameha III will be a sort of synopsis of the work 
being done by all of Maui’s schools. The children 
from the primary grades have had an opportunity of 
serving their country through the Red Cross organiza- 
tion by clipping cloth for pillows and by collecting 
salvage, particularly tinfoil. Upper grade girls have 
done much that deserves credit. They have knitted 
socks, sweaters, helmets, mufflers and the like. We 
have had at our school, for some time, a sock-knitting 
machine which has facilitated the making of socks— 


the leg part being knitted by machine while the foot 


part is knitted by hand. Much sewing has been done, 
such as pillows, pillow cases, property bags and the 
like. Lack of sufficient sewing machines has kept 
many schools from doing what they could if sewing 
since most of the Red Cross sewing is sewing-ma- 
chine work. Some hand sewing has been done, much 
of it not under the direction of the Junior Red Cross, 
namely, Belgian relief work. In a way, upper grade 
boys have not had as great an opportunity to do ef- 
fective Red Cross work as the girls have. It was 
found by those in charge of this work on Maui that 
it wottld not be feasible for Lahaina boys to make 
packing cases, thus eliminating one of the principal 
activities of boys. They have, however, rendered very 
valuable assistance in other ways. Their principal 
services have been rendered through the Boy Scout 


organization, of whose activities I shall speak a lit-— 


tle later. Another way in which both boys and girls 
have been effective Red Cross workers has been in 
the collecting of salvage. I have estimated that Ka- 
mehameha III children have collected over $300.00 
worth of old iron, bottles, shoes, clothing, tin and lead 
foil, etc., etc. This salvage work has not been in. op- 
eration for more than a few months, or the showing 
would necessarily be much greater. We have found 
that setting aside a certain day (Friday seems to be a 


_that is the cleaning up of the village. 


‘number of stamps they own. 
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good one) as salvage day and asking each child to 


bring at least one Pligg: has served to stimulate in-. 


terest in this work. There is another thing that has 
served to stimulate interest in this work. There is 
another good that results from the salvage work and 
I think.I al- 
ready notice some improvement in the appearance of 
Lahaina back lots and camps. This school year we 
have had two classes of girls who have worked every 
Friday afternoon in the Armory with the Lahaina 
women. These girls have been under the direction 
of teachers and have worked from 12:30 to 4:00 
o’clock. 
these classes whose work has been the making of sur- 
gical dressings. The work of the other class, consist- 
ing of selected girls from the fifth to seventh grade, 
has been Belgian layette work. _In concluding my 
remarks on the Red Cross work in the school permit 
me to mention the fact that most children were con- 
tributors to the cause during the drive which came 
some time during last school year. The money they 
gave was, of course, unsolicited. 


Next in importance to the Red Cross work has been 
the sale of Thrift Stamps in the school. From what 
I can learn Maui schools can be justly proud of their 
work along this line. At Kamehameha II] we have 
to date sold $4,000 worth of Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps. That is to say, the pupils in the school own 
stamps to that value. They have, of course, purchased 
many of these stamps at the Japanese schools, but we 
have. emphasized the fact that it makes no difference 
where they buy their stamps. as long as they do buy 
them, and I like to think that our propaganda for 
the sale of stamps has sold hundreds outside of the 
school itself. One of the things that I feel has stim- 
ulated the sale of stamps has been the keeping of 
accurate records and the posting of the same on the 
Bulletin-Board where the children can see what they 
are doing.. I get these records from the children 
themselves every Friday morning, This method con- 
sumes practicalky all my supervision time Fridays, but 
I consider the time well spent for three reasons: In 
the first place it gives me an excellent opportunity to 
get acquainted with the children of the school and fa- 
miliar with their names. Secondly, it is good English 
drill for the younger children to rise and tell me the 
In the third place, and 
most important of all, this method seems to sell 
stamps. Friday is always our best day. After get- 
ting the necessary data from the children I summarize 
them onto the general report for posting. The idea 
of giving buttons and ribbons for the sale of stamps 
seems to be a very good one. It is too bad that this 
plan was not started earlier in the year, but as there 
will be another issue of stamps, I am sure that this 
plan will sell thousands of stamps in the year 1919. 
Mr. Judd’s bean idea is also a very good one. There 
is considerable psychology in the fact that a child 


wants his five beans removed from the Kaiser’s war 


All the eighth grade girls made up one of’ 


chest. Mob singing has sold many stanips” as well as — ae 
doing much other good work, but more of that a hiteocn oe 
tle later. It is impossible to estimate the number of m 
stamps sold through the efforts of the teachers — by | 
their continual talking on the subject. The. Boy us 
Scouts have sold stamps in school as well as out of — 
school. A great many grown people have sort of had 
the impression that Thrift Stamps are a sort of “kid 
stunt.” While nothing could, of course, be farther. 
from the truth, I do believe that consistent campaign- 
ing among the school children has sold their parents 
thousands of dollars worth of stamps. 


One school activity that the war has boomed Pigeam 


a 


gardening. We are unfortunately so situated in La- 


haina that we have no school land suitable for garden- . 
ing purposes. Through the courtesy of the Pioneer 
Mill.Co. we have, however, obtained the use of ap- _ 
proximately two acres of land for gardens. On this” 
land we have about 75 good vegetable gardens. Aside 
from this, there were, the last time I obtained figures 
on it, about’ 250 home gardens. Some of these were, ‘ 
of course, very small, but every little bit of omy Fo 
has been worth while. - ss 

One of the earliest war campaigns was that of Roda 
conservation. This has been rigidly preached and we 
have consistently followed the rules of the Food. Ye Reape br 
ministration. in our school kitchen. i 

School children throughout the Islands have given “ar 
benefits of ene sort or another for war purposes, Our — 
children have taken part in one Such benefit atene > 
the Red Cross over $150. 


In the recent United War Work campaign the 2 
teachers and children of this. island were partly re- 
sponsible for~Maui’s going over the top. Older child- — 
ren were trained and gAve fotir-minute ‘talks on the. cS 
subject. The teachers advertised it to advantage. La- 
haina children were asked to work one day on the 
plantation and turn over their wages for that day to 
the fund. About 400. children from the public and _ 
private schools of the village responded to this appeal. | 
We also accepted money from the children on this oc- 
casion and Kamehameha III children donated $70; =e 2 


Another war activity in connection with the schools — 
has been the organization and maintenance of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Working Reserves. Altogether there were 
247 boys and girls enrolled in the reserve in this dis- 
trict. This includes children from all the public and — 
private schools in Lahaina District. 193 of these | 
children earned. badges, having worked over three- yy 
fourths of the summer. This was not by any means © 
the entire number of children who worked during “the 28 
summer. Altogether the children put in 21,930 work- 
ing days on Pioneer plantation alone. They justly de- 
serve the thanks their employers extend to them. As 
far as I know, no child has suffered through this. work. 
They have been given work such as pulling weeds and 
planting—work not beyond their capacity. ~The pes 
serve movement started out in Lahaina with a hug 
picnic, transportation, “kaukau” _and prizes 2 sports re. 
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all being furnished out of the plantation coffers. A 
couple of weeks ago we had a huge demonstration at 
the Pioneer Theater. Children came to the village 
from all the schools in the district. Talks were given, 
slides showing the children at work were shown, also 
a thrift stamp, moving picture, badges were awarded 


and the youngsters nearly took the roof off getting 


the Kaiser. In this connection it is well to mention 
the newly organized. Saturday Working Reserve. It 
will be a long time before the laborers come back to 
work again. Meanwhile it is up to the United States 
to feed a starving world and up to the Hawaiian 
Islands to provide the sugar. Who can question the 
fact that it is patriotic work to encourage children to 
help out in this emergency. The Saturday Working 
Reserve Service Flag will be a success I am sure. In 
this connection, too, it is well to add a word of appre- 
ciation for the interest taken by the Japanese school 
officials. Unquestionably this work as well as other 
war work has hurt their school attendance, but they 
have joined hands with us and assisted in every way 
possible. - — , 

‘Let me speak a few words of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization in the field of war work. There should be 
a troop of Boy Scouts in connection with every school 
on Maui. I.am pleased to note that many new troops 
have been organized since we went to war. Here are 


a few of the activities of the Lahaina Boy Scouts: 
They have sold over $1,000 worth of Thrift Stamps. 


They have participated in two Liberty Loan drives. 
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One scout in one drive sold $1,200 worth of bonds 
and in recognition therefor received a medal from 
Washington. . Remember, too, that Boy Scouts act as 
gleaners. They wait until the drive is almost over be- 
fore they begin. The boys have assisted in sellirg 
Red Cross memberships and in soliciting for the 
United War Work. They have, from time to time, 
put up posters. They have collected magazines and 
sent them to-our soldier boys. They have had full 
charge of the salvage collection at the school. 


As another war activity I might mention war talks 
and mob singing. We have had quite a number of 
war talkers visit the school, both local and otherwise. 
One and all have been enthusiastically received by the 
children. Captain “Peg” is the man who gave the real 
impetus to our mob singing. We had, of course, done 
some mob singing before his visit to Lahaina, but af- 
ter hearing him the youngsters ‘would sing nothing 
else but war songs. Personally, I can think of nothing 
that could have approached mob singing as a stim- 
ulus to war activities or for generating patriotism. On 
occasion we have recommended the attendance of the 
children at the theater when some patriotic war film 
has been shown. On such occasions the children 
have enkindled the patriotic spirit of the grown-ups 
with their mob singing. 


In conclusion I want to say a -few words about 


the war work in the class room. I dare say that the 


(Continued on page 9) 


interior of room in the new building at the Territorial Normal School. This shows the blackboard arrangement, en- 
trance, ventilators, and closet for supplies. Cupboard space for hats and clothing is below the blackboard. 


te 


-can be promptly made. 
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NOTICE! 


Principals are requested to see, whenever necessary, 
that their assistants make application for leave of absence 
in accordance with the requirements of Section 10, para- 
graph 5, page 24 of the Rules and Regulations. Such ap- 
plication should reach the department immediately after 
the return of the teacher if it is not possible to send it 
prior to that time. . 


SECRETARY. 


ENTRIES FOR GARDEN CONTEST 


If you have failed to file your entry with the Star- 
Bulletin for the 1919 Garden Contest, do so at once. Man- 
ager Farrington states that the Star-Bulletin will accept 
late entries, as several factors have made it difficult for 
the schools to get started. Your opportunity is not lost. 
Take advantage of the present chance and write at once. 

This year each school has a fine chance to win. -Com- 
petition among schools of the same relative size make the 
conditions much more equal than in former contests. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


There has been considerable confusion and inconveni- 


ence caused by the failure of teachers, who have been 


absent from school, to make requests for leave of absence 
promptly. The Auditing Department has objected to the 
frequent adjustment of salaries caused by these delays 
and will no longer issue warrants until such adjustments 
have ben made. 

Under this ruling teachers, who have been absent and 
have not-made arrangements for adjusting their salaries, 
according to the school law, will not receive their pay 
for the month until requests have been received’and acted 
upon, 

Whenever it is possible, the requests should come to 


- the Department at the beginning of the absence, so that 


when the principals’ reports are received, the adjustment 
In cases of protracted illness, 
the requests should be made at the earliest possible date, 
and certainly not later than the day on which the teacher 
returns to her duties. In all cases requiring a physician’s 
certificate or statement, the certificate should be attached 
to the application for leave of absence, or be sent DY the 
doctor on the same date. 

A careful study of the school laws, jn regard to leave 
of absence, and especially the amendments made in the 


past three years, will do much to assist the Bes ihe 
making aaastments promptly. . 


the Territorial Normal School, for the ee pos 7 


sounds, 


recting errors in speech: se pupils i in’ ie scho sols 


waii. 


The work is carefully. done. Bad chee . 
the pupil from grade to ee to pronounce: 


Miss Day has had this Pinigeist corte 1: 
placed it on n sale. ~The Department is ee 


sae use. The mastery of these comparanel 
sounds. will vastly seeks os the spokes English 
pupils. ; : 4 <4 gee 


FAIR HAWAII 

(To the tune of “Autumn” No, 148) 

* . 1 

Fair Hawaii, land of canbows eat 
_ Flashing reef and opalsea, 

Mauna Loa white with snow-drifts ye 

Waving palms of Waikiki 

Cloud-capped peaks of mighty a 

Canyon temples of Kauai— 


Nature’s God in love and beauty . 
‘Lifted up thy crags on high! 
Porat 

Fair Hawaii, thine the story — 
Of the pilgrim souls who came, 
Daring seas and trials and labors, a 
Christ’s true gospel to proclaim. _ 
God of missionary fathers, 
Grant us courage, faith and et 


Lead us out in paths of service, 3 
. Make us valiant for the right! 


pe ; y - = ¢ =f 

Fair Hawaii, we thy childngue ss ; 

Our aloha pledge to thee, = 
New-found brothers from ee ae 

Gathered here in unity. — , 

O thou God of peace and justice, a 

Help us in true love to pats 


Make our thoughts and deeds fraternal 
 Earth’s great brotherhood foretell ! 


: First Fermi soci 
- Second Term.......... 
aint Term... 
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WAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 7) 


_. war has been used to advantage by all teachers in 
their class room work. | Geography and current events 
would be the most natural subjects for such a topic, 
but language work can be centered about the war as 
well as about most anything else. We have had a 
fairsized war map on the Bulletin Board. We get the 
wireless news daily and as the battle line has ad- 
vanced the colored pins on the war map have also ad- 
vanced. Besides the regular school magazines, such 
as National War Service, Current Events and School 
Life, we take a number of newspapers and_period- 
icals—among them the Star-Bulletin daily, Literary 
Digest and Review of Reviews. These magazines and 
papers have been of great assistance to teachers in 
aa presenting current events and war subjects as well as 
serving as a basis for much of the English work. 
Problems have been given in arithmetic on subjects 
‘pertinent to the war. One of the most interesting 
bits of war work we have conducted at Kamehameha 
: III school has been the four-minute speeches. During 
Rie ed Le Fourth Liberty Loan drive all the eighth grade 
children were required to write four-minute talks. The 
six best of these were memorized and given by their 
authors during morning exercises. The three best or- 
ators were then selected and they gave their talks at 
Bs the Pioneer Theater. This same plan was followed 
- during the United War Work campaign. The children 
. take to this work and grown people seem to like it. 
We are going to repeat it perme the next drive, what- 

~ ever it is. 


\ 


READING IN THE LOW GRADE I 
By Mabel Minthorn, Paauhau 
The chief aims in teaching a beginner to read, are: 


(1) to give the child a reading vocabulary so he can do 
outside individual reading; (2) to give him a talking 
; vocabulary large enough for him to express his thoughts 
-« clearly; and (3) to arouse an interest in the reading to 

~~ such an extent that the child will endeavor to read what- 
_ ever books or papers may be in the home. 

_ The average child who first comes to school in these 
-* Islands cannot talk nor understand the English language 
oa _very well, if at all, and thus the teacher is required to 
- give him words the meaning of which he can easily learn, 
____and also such words as can easily be said and read. 

____ It is well to choose a good Primer, as the Expression 
soe _ Primer by Lillian E. Talbert, The Summors Primer by 

_ Frank D, Beattys & Company, or the Aldine Primer by 
ee - Newson & Company, and follow it as closely as possible, 


ee - The material to be taught will depend greatly upon the 
or ; 2 children, but I shall take what I consider an average class 
of pupils and give a brief outline of the method used. 

Sis. All children between the ages of six and ten years are 


~ 


i ce active and action words will appeal to them more than the 
ae others. For this reason I chose the word “run” to begin 
7 Ber 


> 
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with. In the first place I had one child run to the door. 
Nearly all children will know what it is to run, but if they 
do not,.the teacher will have to illustrate by running her- 
self. After several children had run to the various things 
in the room,—the windows, the door, the desk, the chair 
and the blackboard,—I placed the word “Run” on the 
board in large print, and told the children that the chalk 
said “Run.” I then placed-this sentence on the board, 
“Akila, run,” and told Akila to do what the chalk said. 
I made sentences using as many of the children’s names as 
were recognized, and then took up the words, hop, sing 
and jump in the same way. I then asked the children 


DB) 


- what else could run, and the words dog, cat, girl and boy 


were given. One at a time these words were taught. 
Then I said “I can run,” suiting the action to the words. 
I then wrote the sentence “I can run” on the board. I 
gave constant and continued drills on the words each day, 
making such sentences as “The dog can run,” The cat 
can jump,” and “The bird can hop and fly.” All action 
words can be taught in the same way as “Run” was 
taught. By the end of the first two months most of the 
class knew all the work covered, so I divided them into 
A and B and continued the harder work with the A, giv- 
ing the B Class a repetition of the lessons covered. My 
class is composed of about 17 hold-overs who knew a lit- 
tle bit to begin with; and 17 other children who did not 
know anything—12 of them being beginners. I used the 
spelling words as a word drill, and as soon as the children 
could recognize the word to, began on the phrases. In 
the sentence “Run to the door,” to the door should be un- 
derlined, and special emphasis placed upon the reading 
of it. Have the children read it silently and then stand 
and say it all without saying each word disjointedly. In 
the morning we have phonics and word drill accompanied 
by games and stories to arouse an interest, and in the 
afternoon we have “Reading for Expression,’ during 
which time special emphasis is placed upon the phrases. 

As all teachers have probably noticed, the children here, 
and especially the Japanese, are inclined to read in a 
“sing-song”’ fashion, coming up at the end of each sen- 
tence instead of dropping the voice, whether it is a ques- 
tion or not. Sometimes I say the word “Stop!” short 


and quick, and the child stops before thinking, thus bring- 


ing his voice down. A great deal of drill has to be given 
to break the children of this habit, which they learn in 


their own school-room, and which the other hationaaie: 


imitate. 

After the word “Run” has been learned, it can be used 
as a phonetic word, the R and the UN being separated. 
Other words as d-og; c-at; c-an; c-ow; h-op and b-oy 
can be used in the same way. The phonetic drill in con- 
nection with the reading should be only on the words of 
the reading lesson, as time is given in the program for a 
separate phonetic period. 


As to the games which can be used for word drill: 


A game of baseball is always interesting to the children 
and can be played as follows: Choose about 18 of the 
best readers in class and divide them into two 9’s. Choose 
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the best reader on one side for pitcher and on the other 
for first batter. The “pitcher” is given the pointer and 
is allowed to point to any word on the board (a list will 
have-to be put on previously), and the batter, must tell 
the word. If he misses, it is one “out,” but if he tells it 
correctly, it is a “homerun.” As soon as there are three 
“outs, ” change sides. The side Hanite the most “home 
runs’ at the end, wins. 


Draw a tree. It can be an orange, apple, papaia or 
banana tree. Place the words on the tree (fruit), and 
have the different children go to the board and pick 
fruit, one at a time. Suppose it is a papaia tree. The 
child misses a word. Say, “Oh, that’s too bad, you 
dropped a papaia, and will have to climb down and get it. 
Mary may go to the tree and pick papaias while you are 
getting the one you dropped.” Draw a picture of a boat, 
a train, an automobile or an airship, and see how many 
children can go riding (all those who can tell words). At 
the end of the ride take a walk. (Have the words placed 
horizontally along the board). If a child misses, say: 
“Oh, you stubbed your toe and fell. Akila, you will have 
to help him up.” Akila then tells that word and the first 
child goes on. 


Draw a tree on the board and tell the following story: 

“Here is a big apple tree. Now high up in the tree 
there is a (bird). Under the tree I see a (girl) playing. 
Along the road toward the tree comes a (boy) whistling. 
I see a (dog) running along behind the (boy). When 
the (boy) comes to the (tree) he elimbs up, and says to 
the (girl), ‘Come with me.’ The (girl) stands up and 
climbs the (tree). Then the (boy) goes down, and says 
to the (girl), ‘Come with meand play.’ The (girl) climbs 
down again. They run home together. The (dog) is 
chasing the (kitty), which runs to the (tree) and climbs 
up to the old (cat).” The words in parenthesis, as girl, 
boy, dog, cat, tree, bird, must be placed on the tree as-the 
teacher tells the story. The sentence “Come with me,” 
must be written at one side when she says it. Pause and 
have the children supply these words. 

Many other games can be invented by a wide-awake 
teacher which will amuse and at the same time, instruct, 
the children. 

Friday afternoons I give busy work, in order to im- 
press the phonegrams and easier words learned during 

~the week. For this work I have used the following: 


hie: IT hunted up a pile of old magazines and tore out the 


pages containing the most words which they knew. Some- 
times I have them cut these out and place them on the 
desks. Other times I draw a blue circle around the words 
and have them tell me what they are. Again I give them 
the sentence-building phonograms (which can be bought 
in cards), and have them make all the words which they 
can. : 

I sometimes typewrite their sentences on a sheet of 
paper and paste a picture on representing the sentences 

_and have these read. 

I am expecting to receive a duplicator, and if so, I will 

have the children make covers for some “Readers” of 


~ 
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their own. I will make one typewritten copy and then PCR 
duplicate enough for them. 4 Togo 

I have found with the methods above used that prac- We ae 
tically all the children have learned some words, and 
about half the class know more than 30 words. 


THE STORY OF FRANKLIN ak 49 | Be 

Miss Mineola Clough, Liliuokalani School = 
lecHisterical Secing, ‘ i a 
A—Periods during which Franklin lived. DS 98) ne 
1—Colonial period. athe Se Ty 
A—Reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714). Fe ee 
B—Reign of King George I (1714-1727). ; 
C—Reign of King George II (1727-1760). ee 
2—Revolutionary period, 1775-1783. ¥ aire ay 
A—Reign of King George III (1760-1820). ve ae 
B—lIndependence in Colonies—(1776- whee Be Ps 
Federal Union, 1789. fee 
B—Colonial Life (at time of beginning of Franklin’s eet 
‘asife), ~ set 
I—Number of Colonies, 10. ae re 


2—Boston: Area, less than one square mile; popula 
tion, less than 10,000. 


A—The chief features of Boston in 1706 (when Frank. —~ 
lin was born) were three hills, since cut down greatly; 
three coves, long since filled up; the patch of common, — 
where the cows fed at large; and the famous Neck. — 
Across the Neck was a barrier, the gate of which was ‘ 
closed at night at nine and never opened on the Sabbath. 
Behind the barrier was a maze of narrow streets lined 
with buildings. On the site of the Old South Church stood — 
a meeting house, pulled down in 1729, and nearby were 
the pillory and stocks. 


B—Boston during the Revolution. 
(Review history of:) . . “ee 
1—The Boston Tea Party. aa Si 
2—Battles of Lexington and Concord. Bb re 
3—Washington made Commander-in-Chief. (Wash- . — 
ington Elm, Cambridge). ON, 
C—Boston during first years of Union. | et 
1—See description in Fisk’s History of the rete 5 
Chap. XIII, p. 261, p. 266. 


3—Philadelphia. 


A—Philadelphia was the lagest town of the Colgan ee 
The inhabitants were chiefly Quakers, thrifty, pie ee 
ous, tolerant, kindhearted. 


Philadelphia was carefully planned out before William _ 
Penn, its founder, left England. The city was laid out in 
squares, with wide streets, which were named from trees _ 
that grew on the spot, such as Pine, Spruce, Walnut, » Bae. 
Chestnut. These were the first streets. ie 

During the youth of Franklin, Philadelphia could Boast ‘ 
of several printing presses, but south of that there were 
none at this time. : . 


B—Philadelphia. during the Revolution. ak 


- ‘ Bey 


wal “t 
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(Review history of :) 
1—tThe First Continental Congress. 
_2—The Second Continental Congress. 
3—The Declaration of Independence. 
4—Federal Convention. 

4—New York. 

A—tThe story of Franklin begins when New York was 
still defended by high stockades. There was then not a 
stage coach in the whole country, but before Franklin 
died a stage coach went from Boston to New York. In 


the South, however, as late as 1789 almost all travel was’ 


on horseback or by boat on large rivers. 
There were only three colleges and one newspaper in 
all British North America at the time our story begins, 
and pirates infested the Atlantic coast. 
C—England at the time of Franklin. 
~ 1—War between England and France continued with in- 
_ tervals of peace, thru Queen Anne’s and King George II’s 
_ reign. In the Colonies it was a struggle over possession 
~ of territory which resulted in the French losing their pos- 
- sessions on the mainland of North America. 
_ 2-—-Review: Albany 4 ee General Braddock 
and Fort Duquesne. 
3—England during Rev ae : 
_ A—King George II. 
B—Parliament. 
. -  |—Taxation. 
ae 2—William Pitt. 
3—Franklin in England. 
(Fisk’s History of U.S.; Chap. X, p. 192, p. 196). 
- C—(Review briefly Rem titionary war and results). 
*  D—Hawaii during this period. (See Alexander’s His- 
tory of Hawaiian Islands, chief events). 
1—Birth of Kamehameha I, 1736. 
2—Great battle of Kawela, Molokai, 1737. 
3—Battle of Keawawa, north of Lahaina, 1738. 
4—Birth of Kaahumanu, 1768. 
5—Discovery of Hawaiian Islands by Cook, 1778. 
- Il—Ancestry of Franklin (Benjamin). 
- For generations the ancestors of Franklin had been 
blacksmiths ‘in the little village of Ecton, in Northamp- 
~ tonshire, England. 
An uncle of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas by name, was 
a “considerable” man in his county, and,was a chief 
mover of all public-spirited undertakings. 
Franklin in his Autobiography says that the account of 
this uncle’s life and character had an extraordinary sim- 
ilarity to that of his own. (Franklin’s Autobiography, 
_ p.8; Henry Holt & Co., publishers, New York, 1916). 
This uncle died four days before the birth of Franklin. 
___. Franklin’s ancestors were early in the Reformation, and 
continued Protestants thru the reign of Queen Mary. 
. | Franklin’ s father joined the Dissenters, and with them 
i 
vite “The 
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and his wife and three children migrated to New England, 


about 1682. 
{1I—Benjamin Franklin. 
1—Birth. 
A—Time, January 6, 1706 (old style). 
B—Place, Boston, Mass., on Milk street, opposite 
the Old South meeting house, where Franklin 
was baptised on day of his birth, during a 
snow storm. 
2—Parents’ names, (father a tallow chandler, mother 
was a second wife). 
3—Boyhood. 
A—One of seventeen children. The youngest son 
‘of a youngest son for five generations back. 
B—Education. : 

Franklin was put into a Grammar School] at the 
age of eight years and rose at once to head of 
his class and was promoted into the next 
higher class. He remained only a year. He 
was next placed in a school taught by Mr. 
Brownwell, famous in arithmetic and writing. 
Franklin failed in his arithmetic, but acquired 
some skill in writing. 

His schooling ended at 10 years of age. 

His father wished Franklin to be a minister, but 
as the boy showed no liking for it, he was 
taken by his father among the tradesmen to 
choose a trade. Meanwhile he helped his 
father in his work of making candles. At 
length Franklin chose to be a printer, and was 
“bound over” to his brother for nine years. 

C—Characteristics of Franklin as a boy. 
1—Did not like to work. 
2—Liked to read and swim. 
3—Liked to study out plans to aid him in skim- _ 
ming over the water. 
4—_Not very religious. 
5—-Wished to go to sea. 
4— Beginning life as a printer. 
A—Life with his brother, James. 
B—Paper published (second newspaper in America). 
(fac simile copy in Franklin’s Autobiography, 
p. 33). 
C—Articles written by Benjamin Franklin for this 
paper—success of. 
D—Running away to New York. 
1—Why did he not remain there? 
E—Journey to Philadelphia. 
F}—Arrival in Philadelphia. 
G—Difficulties in getting a “foothold.” 


H—Visit to Boston, 1724. 
I—Visit to London, December, 1724. 
J—Beginning business in Philadelphia, 1726. 
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ae ‘K—Owner ofa a paper, 1729 (The Peanssvania Gav 
zette). 
L—Printing of paper money. 
5—Franklin in his home. 
~A—Marriage to Deborah Read... 
_ 1—Where did he first see her? 
_. 2—Time of marriage. 
aS 3—Wife’s assistance in his work, a 


4 -  B=-Publications, 
pe 1—Name. Bae: 
2—Describe. They published the best paper in 


the Colonies. 
Leaflets were chiefly about politics. 
C—Public improvements. fa 
1—Junto Club; purpose. 
2—Founded first public library in America. 
3—Formed Union Fire Company, the es of its 


kind. e 
4—Started fire insurance company. 
% 5—Started a movement which Brew, into present 


police force. : 


E 6—Started a society for the shady of science 


(American Philosophical Society). 
7—Set on foot a high school (now Cae Sty of 
Pennsylvania). 
S8—Helped start the first hospital in America. 
D—Rules for self-improvement. 
1—Compare Washington’s rules for conduct. 
E—Accomplishments. 
F—Public offices held. 

_ 1—Clerk of General Assembly, 1736. ° : 
2—Postmaster Philadelphia, 1737. 
3—Postmaster General of Colonies. 

A—Improvements made by Franklin. 

G—Study and experiments. 


Why did he give up printing basrees? 
1—Experiments with soil. 
2—Experiments with ants. : 
3—Experiments with electricity. 

6—Discoveries and inventions. 
A—Northeast storms move backward. 
B—Lightning and electricity identical. 
1—How did he prove this? 
C—Invention of lightning rod.. 
2 D—Invention of better printing press. 
2 ~ E—Invention of stove. 
cam -7—Honors bestowed on Franklin. 
a _A—Degree of Master of Arts by Harvard and Yale 
r colleges. 
es ef B—Medal voted him by Royal Society af London. 
x0 C—Invited to Court by French King to ay experi- 
“ments in electricity. © 


D—Friendship of Peter Collinson, most noted sci- 
entist of London. ee 


eT FOUNTAIN PEN withstand fong, hard school usage ae oe 
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IV—Stories of Franklin. 


shane GUARANTEED 
a E M PO I N T - in quality, materials and — 
workmanship 5 


| re 
-§_Franklin | in his counts service. 
_ A—Delegate to Alban ‘Convent hot 
1—Time (1754) and purpose, — 
2—Franklin’ s Plan of Union.” 


| ~ Revolution.”. —Fiske, ee 
BeResult of convention. — Wa Ae eee 

‘B—Made Colonel during French and if d 
1—Sent to build forts along frontier. 
_ 2—Leaflet written; purpose; Tesult. 7 

CF ranklin sent to England, 1764, 
1—How long did he stay? . 
-2—What did he accomplish ? 
3oTi ime of return to America. 


dependence. 
1—Other members. Si 
2—Read the Declaration, — 
-3—Who wrote it down? 
4—Signers. ‘ 


6—Place of meeting. 
7—Excitement of people outside. pet 
F—Franklin sent to France, — ey 
1—Aid from France secured. — ; 
2—Welcome in France. _ ne 
3—As American Minister in France. ee 
(Our debfto Fr rance, Refer to our 


_A—His work faere: é Ps 
- B—Gratitude of John Paul ieee es 
- C—Remark of his ae ise 

ing of. 


1783. ae 
H—Member of the ‘Constitutional Convento of the 
United States. ee ue 
9—Last years of Franklin’s fife. £2 es 
A—Home with his daughter’ s family, Beoca 
B—lllness. - ay FS See 12 


C—Kindness of-friends. es the ; 
D—Last public act. Be Tee ae : 
K2SDeathiatne tic <-2F ee oe 
F—Burial place. — vas Gos -@ 


G—What is said of Franklin’ s stack” ae 
1—Tell some incidents in his life one 
oS did thingss.= ee: 
2—Article written by Pranklin on » “Ove Fi irst 
Bi —Franklin’s cane. se = 


y* 


fein 1919, 
Maer. 
V—Sayings of “Poor Richard.” 
-1—Popularity of. 
2—Who was “Poor Richard?” 


d 3—Printed in how many languages? | 
7 4—Memorize and think what they mean (10). 


Vv 


VI—Read: 
~“The Whistle,” “An Economical Project,” phe Silver 
_ Hook. ? ; 
: VII—Explain: 4 
© $ ‘Apprentice ; tallow chandler; cooper; blacksmith : 
- a  “devil;” “somebody ;’ “bound over;” “rolling 
ea. stones gather no moss.” | 


_ Supplementary books for reading and reference (in 


Ri Library of Hawaii, Children’s‘ Room) : 

_.  Ford—Many-Sided Franklin. 

____— Baldwin—Story of Franklin. ; 

ae % Brooks—Story of Franklin. 

HES Oe Gordy—Benjamin Franklin and Aid from France. 
Hawthorne—Berjamin Franklin. 

: _ Ogden—Barstow’s Colonies and the Revolution. 

‘ - Stevenson, B. E.—Days and Deeds. 

Reco * Mowry—First Steps in the History of Our Country. 

Sie. Coe, F. E—Benjamin Franklin—Guide, Philosopher, 

=. and<Friend to American Republic. _ o 

Bet Bae as ee eae tae 

aS ae FOREWORD 

cael - The object of the following exercise in English com- 


position is to provide suitable and interesting theme sub- 
jects for classroom use and tvhelp make the teaching of 
thrift implicit in the regular work of the school. The 

topics are selected from the common experiences of child 


at life and will attract the attention of young writers. 

2 mers ae 1 he subjects and much of the explanatory material 
__. were prepared by a successful teacher of constructive 
_ English, to whom credit is due. 


So ae THRIFT ADVENTURES 
ee By P. CASPAR HARVEY 


4: As a Young Citizen 
Bg “The Cost of Amusements or the Cost of Efficiency.” 


” 


an.” Much of the general tendency to extravagance is 
said to arise in unwise emulation. Call for many exam- 


MP When Bey are brought to class compile them 
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through a class committee of the better pupils. Then 

have the class divide all examples into the two classes. 
“Holidays.” 

methods of making wise use of their time on holidays. 
“What to Wear on a Tramping Expedition.” 


with all the other excursions that call for “ 


The teacher should draw from the pupils 


Vary this 
rough” clothes. 
The thrift idea is incidental but becomes real when con- 


nected with composition work. 

“The Art of Entertaining at Small Expense.” Social 
entertainment need not be extravagant; it may be clever 
and inexpensive. Pupils may describe successful plans 
for such entertainment. 

“Spending Money at a Fair or Bazaar.” 
good and a bad way to take in a fair or bazaar. 

“Killing the Ftted Calf.” There are many occasions 
when the fatted calf is called for. How are people to 
know those occasions? Call for more examples than dis- 
cussions. Too much discussion will tend to .preach- 
ments. Avoid that. 

“The Half-truths in Thrift Maxims.” Wealthy men 
and wise men have uttered many savings maxims. But 
not all of them are literally true. A collection of sayings 
of Franklin might start the work. Consultation of the 
books of quotations by the pupils will add zest to the as- 
signment. Interviews with men of standing in the com- 


There is a 


munity on some of these half-truths will give it additional 
interest. 
Spend wisely, save sanely, invest safely. 


metrist 


is one professional- 


ly educated and 

skilled in the ex- i THOMPSON’S 
eep Curve Lenses 

amination of the Are er 


eyes by means of modern highly specialized 
optical apparatus and without the use of drugs. 
Eye strain, headaches, blurred vision, weak 
or tired eyes are readily diagnosed and corrected, 
An Optometrist is a registered specialist and ~ 
a recognized authority on eye defects, who may 
be consulted freely. 


THOMPSON OPTICAL INSTITUTE, Ltd. 


OPTOMETRISTS 
156-158 Hotel Street, Opposite Young Hotel. 
DR. LEWIS EDWIN CAPPS, Manager. 
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BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS. - 


Among Our Citizens 


“How the Richest Man in Our Town Earned His First 
Dollar.” The teacher should arrange an interview and 
take with her six or seven pupils who are to write the 
story for the others. This usually brings a hearty re- 
sponse both from the pupils and the person interviewed. 
This theme will make excellent material for publication 
in the local papers if it is a town of less than fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Most papers are glad to print the best 
theme with the name of the writer attached. 

“Street Mendicants.” Questioning will draw from the 
pupils the reasons why there are fewer beggars now than 
formerly. 

“An Interview with a Taxi Chauffeur.” What kind of 
people does he meet and what are his ideas of their ability 
fo save money and how do they do it? The ideas may be 
very trite, but the point of view will interest the pupils. 

“Saving in Other Days.” Let the pupils make a list of 
the oldest people in the community. The themes are to be 
accounts related by these old inhabitants, telling how they 

saved, how their neighbors saved, and how thes savings 
of those days are unlike those of today. 

“Our Organized Charities.” A-study of organized char- 
ities and an inquiry into the causes of dependency will 
offer a fertile field for the teaching of thrift. 

“Remarks I Have Heard Which Express Ideas of Ex- 
travagance or of Thrift.” Examples: “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” “This costs only a quarter more.” 

“Pawn Shops.” 
establishments pass away in front of the onward march 
of thrift or will they, like the poor, be always with us? 
Ask pupils to both explain and describe them. Ask the 
more imaginative ones to tell some pawn shop stories. In 
this lesson or lessons do not in any way hint that you are 
teaching thrift. Merely study the situation. 

Wise buying makes wages count more. 


BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS. 
} With Myself. 


“The History of My Ideas of Saving.” Thrift is a 
habit which develops gradually. A pupil’s ideas of thrift 
_ naturally change from year to year. 

“The First Time I Ever Admired Saving.” The lesson 
is based on youth’s tendency to hero-worship. The prob- 
lem of the teacher in this theme is to get from the pupil 
an account of that time in his life when he was thrilled 
by another’s saving. 

“When Saving Was Wrong.” This theme is designed 
especially to provoke thought on the part of the pupil. 
For example: To buy certain cheap articles is extrava- 
gance. Failure to call the doctor, or to have the roof 
mended should also be placed in this category. Pupils 
from their own experiences will recall instances of this 

kind. . j 
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“My First Bargain.” Where? When? What? How? » ee 
“The Most Extravagant Thing I Ever Purchased.” ea: 
This theme may offer many variations to suit the tasteof — 
the teacher and pupils. It might be suggested as the most 
extravagant thing ever seen, wanted, or given. Theas- 
signment may hes varied by calling for the most extrava- 

gant thing that the city council ever purchased. 

“Buying Something I Did Not Want.” The naive rea- 
sons given by young people will be interesting and in- 
structive to others of the same age. 

“An Apology for My One Extravagance.” Many peo- 
ple by having one expensive hobby are enabled to save 
more on other things. ‘ene 

“My Category of Wants that I Can Do Without. Tiss jae 
is not a theme assignment in any strict sense, but it calls . 
for thought-building in composition and is therefore a 
proper English lesson. Ifthe teacher can get the pupils — 
to make an extended list from the individual lists and 5 

can classify the great variety of reasons for doing with- as) 
cut, much interest can be obtained and much done for ihe 
thrift campaign. 

Saving is the quickest road to opportunity. 


BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS. 


COURSE OF STUDY - ~ 


The attention of all teachers is called to the urgent 
necessity for conserving the copies of the Couse of Study 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
. times ready and willing to extend 


every possible service to its de- 
positors. Interest paid at rate of ~ 


4% per annum. 


Bishop & Co., 


Ban k-ers 


Honolulu, Oahu 
Waimea, Kauai 


Hilo, Hawaii 
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- — now-on hand. The reason for this is given in the follow- 
~ ing letter which has been sent out to the supervising prin- 


' the*completion of the survey in September: 


an 


— 


cipals: 

ay February 13, 1919. 

Dear Sir: * 
I have just received word from Washington that the 

federal survey of the schools in this Territory will not 


take place until next September. 
It has been decided not to print any further editions of 


_ the Course of Study until after'the survey, in order that 


the changes, which are likely to result from the reeom- 
mendations of the surveyors, may be included in the next 
edition. The Department has no more copies of the 
Course of Study on hand, and it will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to get along with the stock now held in the various 


schools until the new edition is prinfed some time after 


3 ernment. 
should be learned and the work of the Legislature fol- 


SAE 


. “ps sek ah» ic 3 


May I, there- 
fore, ask you to request the principals and teachers in 


~ your jurisdiction to assist the department by taking par- 


ticular care of the copies of the Course of Study which 
are now in their possession. The present stock of the 
books will have to serve the needs of the ‘additional teach- 
ers as well as those who are already in the service. 

I hope that the teaching force will be able to assist the 
Department in this matter, as we wish to avoid incurring 
the great expense which would be involved in. printing 
further editions of the Course of Study, which will prob- 
ably be in use for only a few months. 


Yours very respectfully, 


(Signed) H.W. KINNEY, 
~. _ Superintendent, Public Instruction. 


y 


MEETING OF THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 


/ . 
_ The biennial session of the Territorial Legislature 


opens on Wednesday, February 19, 1919. 

Teachers in the upper grades should take this oppor- 
tunity to teach pupils the facts about Territorial gov- 
The names of Senators and Representatives 


lowed in the study of Current Events. 


‘In January, 1918, an outline was published in The 
_ Educational Review which showed the relations of the 

- divisions of government, and the respective officers. 
Thisyis an opportune time to review this outline, and to 


make lists of Territorial officials, senators, and repre- 
__ sentatives complete and up to. date. 
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OFFICIAL SCHEDULE OF TERM 
EXAMINATIONS 
Second Term 1918-1919 
March 27 to April 3, 1919 
March 27, 1919 
Wee Rvile Poh storys ee oes Bane dhe, 9 :00—11 :00 
Chace LIDS peline ay rs tre oak aie 12 :30— 1:00 
March 28, 1919 , 
Grade VIII Composition and Literature.. 9:00—11 :00 
March 31,1919, 
Gradesvtiita Grammanys ci 8 eurees 9°:00—11 :00 
6 April 1, 1919 
Grade VITI—Arithmetic ..u..00. oe 9 :00—11 :30 
April 2, 1919 
Grade VIII Hygiene and Sanitation......-... 9 :00—11 :00 
April 3, 1919 
Grage:V.li lj Gensraphy.. sce or es 9 :00—11 :00 


Principals and teachers are requested to read carefully 
pages 51-53 of the Course of Study, and especially the 
revisions relating thereto, published in 1916 and 1917. 


LADIES! 
Do Your Shopping by Mail 


We carry a full line of the following goods 
received by us on the last shipment. 


DRESSES, SKIRTS, MUSLIN and. SILK 
UNDERWEAR, SUITS, SLEEVELESS 
COATS, FANCY COLLARS, ETC. 
HOSIERY AND NECKWEAR 


-The above styles are being worn on the 
Mainland. 


MILLINERY a 
of the lastest fashions received constantly 


Sole Agents for 
WARNER & REDFERN CORSETS 


JORDAN'S 


Honolulu P. O. Box 387 


Fort Street 
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should learn the lesson taught 
by the bitter experience of peo- 
ple who have lost precious treas- 
ures and _ valuable papers 
through ss Bes 


FIRE OR THIEVES: } 


There is no need to worry about 
these things. _ A ae 


SAN, 


: 
Re 
i 
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A 


WLOpepepej 


y Alb. 


Box for 


$3.00 per year 


in the fire and burglar-proof. ” 
vault-of the t“.- eee 


Hawaiian Trust Co.,Ltd. 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in Hawaii. : 
120 S. KING ST. Honolulu, T. H. 


You can rent a Safe Deposit 
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PNP ION 


_Moore’s improved non-leakable 


FOUNTAIN PEN > 


| (Guaranteed) : 


For teachers and students © 


A perfect pen for rapid note work 


All different $ 
: | styles and sizes 9.50 Up 


NOLS 
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The Hawaiian News Co., Ltd. 


Young Hotel Bldg. Bishop St. | Honolulicn 
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MARCH, 


1919. 


New Building at Waipahu School, Oahu. 


aie violation at Belgium neutrality was predeter- 
hea by events which took place in Western Europe 
several million years ago. Nature played the leading 
_ role in this great world tragedy which has just closed. 
_ Had the land of Belgium been raised a few hundred 
e feet higher above the sea, had not the rock-layers of 
_ France been given their uniform downward slope to- 
ward the west, Germany would not have been tempted 
‘to commit the most revolting crime in the history of 
he world, and Belgium —neutral Belgium—would not 
4 aha crucified. 


DE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR 


By N ellie Ve Spe Kamehameha III School, 


Lahaina, Maui. 


Read at Maui Teachers’ Convention, December, 1918. 


many factors, political, economic, strategic, but many 
of these in turn. have their ultimate bases in the physi- 
cal features of the region involved. Geological his- 
tory has favored Belgium and Northern France with 


valuable deposits of coal and iron which the ambitious. i 


Teuton coveted. The surface configuration of Western 


Europe is the key to events in this theater of war and 
we can not afford to ignore the geography of the region 


in which these events transpired. 

Natural defenses of Paris today occupy the center 
of a basin which was caused by sea bottom deposits 
being upraised, to form land, 
Northern France was under sea. 


I will now briefly point out the leading geographical 


as at one time all of 


: \ & ; } fH \ ¥ Ah es A, rainy = oH GY 
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features: (Fig. 1) Since the Paris Basin was formed press on the Western campaigns, namely, 


it has suffered erosion from rains and rivers like those 
of the Aisne, Marne and Seine. 


The fact that rock layers dip toward the center of 


the basin is a great military factor. Every plateau belt 
.is bordered on one side by a steep irregular escarp- 
ment, while the other side is a gentle slope, having 
about the same inclination as the dip of the beds. The 
steep face is towards Germany, the gentle back slope 
towards Paris (Fig. 1). The crests of these steep 
scarps always overlook the broad flat lowlands to the 
west. Now we can easily see why these plateau belts 
have long been called the “Natural Defense of Paris.” 


Let us quickly imagine ourselves at Paris and start 
on a tour of inspection towards the German border. 
First we traverse the central plateau of the Paris 
Basin. Here and there we come upon the edge of a 
tiver valley. Descending the steep slopes of the valley 
wall, we reach the flat valley wall and make our way 
over the stream. Toiling on painfully up the slope we 
at length come out again upon the plateau surface. 
Going on we come to the edge of the escarpment, and 
looking below we see the level surface of the Com- 
piegne Lowland! We see the famous river Marne as it 
cuts thru with Epernay guarding, while noted Rheims 
guards the Aisne. What a position is ours to check 
an advance upon Paris. 

Again we go on to the next facing scarp to find two 
noted cities, Rethel and Vitry guarding the Marne and 
Aisne. : 

We push on again at the third escarpment and look 
down upon a lowland spread out like a map at our 
feet. Here we see the Foret d’ Argonne which has 
played such an important part. 

Descending this scarp we continue on past immortal 
Verdun to the next scarp to see the great plain of the 
Woevre, where the Prussians suffered a disastrous de- 
feat. At this time the Germans secured a foothold 
which was called the St. Mihiel salient, and) we know 
the history there, as the Americans figured promi- 
nently in this battle. 

Now we can see why Verdun was saved, not artificial 
fortifications but naturalistic fortifications guarding the 
entrance. 

Now we will notice the rivers all leading towards the 
Paris Basin, cutting their way thru the escarpments. 
At each of them a-strongly fortified town has grown 
up, such as Roul, Verdun, La Fere, Laon, Rheims and 
Epernay and others that have figured so prominently 
in the war. 

The importance of the strategic gateways will read- 
ily appear if we consider their relation to principal 
railway routes. No railway can traverse this country 
without seeking out these gateways. 


Vosges Mountains and Rhine Valley. 


Beyond the limit of the natural fortifications of 
Paris are three outlying regions, each possessing a pe- 
culiar topography which had indelibly stamped its im- 


Mountains, Valley of the Rhine, the nortl 
mountains of Western Germany and Southern 
and northern plains of France and Belgian dy a 
Originally the eastern rim of the basin was. ; 
rounded summit and rounded by two parallel frac 
or rifts in the earth’s crust dropped down ‘several t 
sand feet, giving the broad flat-floored valley c 
middle Rhine. The fertile plains of this valley | 
tute Alsace, which has figured for years bet 
France and Germany. The two remaining tinted of 4 
former arch are known as the Vosges Mountaineyin 
west and the Black Forest in the east. Her 
ments of the troops were too difficult for them 
sider for either Germany or the Allies. How. 
south of these mountains. there is a pass called the B 
fort pass, which the French held thruout the bees 
Going to the northern part, we find two ae 
ers, Moselle and Meuse, the Moselle being guarded 
the fortified city of Coblenz. The Meuse, a . secc C 
great natural highway, was heavily ea by 
and Namur. ahi ee ne 
The famous gorge of the Rhine, with ‘its prec 
itous walls, from which ruined castles look down 
the stream, is better known to us than the Me 
and Meuse. From the earliest times it has bee 
of the chief routes of transportation and commu 
tion in western Europe. ‘Today five important - 
port lines thread the narrow defile which played K 
an important part in bringing up supplies and Te ul 
Northern France consists of low hills, and. eme i 


to keep out the sea. The. strategic - value of the | 


because of Jack of mountains, parallel roads, pr ays 


and its productiveness, with its. coal and iron 
was another reason why Germany violent the 
trality. 


We have completed our survey of the surface fee 
ures of the western theater of war and have founda 
that’ the Vosges Mountains, mountains of _ Wester 
Germany and the Ardennes in Belgium, within i 
are the plateaus with the east-facing scarps, ¢ ay 
the most direct approach to Paris. Only thru ‘Bel 
gium into Northern France is there a level path ay, 

hee from obstacles, of great breadth, and ae 


The Plan of Campaign. 


Germany, after having carefully planned. th 
decided that there were four plans of inves, 


1. By concentrating her armies in the Valley of. 
Rhine, with bases at Strassburg or Mulhaussen. 
would be a hard campaign ahead because of t 
culties in the Vosges Mountains, the steep escar 
ahead giving the French the advantage. Ge 
found this out during the immortal battle of V 


2. The second route of invasion is from_ the eon rt] 
east, following the course of the oseiee : 


March, 1919. 


Luxemburg and thence into France by the way of 
Longivey or Metz. This would involve the neutral 
country of Luxemburg, but the leading factor to Ger- 
many was the natural barriers again. Large armies 
must, however, push through the Lorraine gateway, 


capture the important iron’ deposits within easy reach 


of Aix-la-Chapelle, and so to the trench of the Meuse 
through the mountains is open to the same objections. 
Only again the natural barriers would hinder a speedy 
advance; however slow the advance might be it would 
prove costly. 

4. The fourth way only remained by way of the Bel- 
gium plain, the pathway here in Belgium being broad 
and level. No obstacles could bar the way for a quick 
descent to Paris. There -still existed some serious ob- 
jections—distance involved, neutrality of Belgium, and 
this would also involve England on account of a pre- 
vious treaty. 

Surely the choice of an invasion through Belgium 
must have been dictated by a compelling reason... That 


reason is to be found in the topographic features of 


Western Europe, which rendered a swift advance upon 
Paris impossible from the east but simple through the 
Belgian plain. “Belgium neutrality had to be violated 
by Germany on strategic grounds,” cabled the Kaiser 
to President Wilson. Military necessity, the one true 
God of the Prussian autocracy, demanded the speedy 


death of France, and to gain the one secure route to 


the heart of the victim German honor and Belgian 
peace were sacrificed on the altar of, Prussian mili- 
tarism. So accordingly, Belgium was invaded. On 
August 4, 1914, at the mouth of the Liege gateway 
small bodies of German troops appeared. A few days 
later the city was entered. Then Namur, the important 
fortified city, fell back to a concave line running from 
Paris to Verdun in preparation for the offensive which 
was to bear the name of the Battle of the Marne. The 
German troops had taken practically everything before 
them and were now ready to annihilate the French 
Army as well as take Paris. But they were checked 
at the Marne and French warfare then came into play. 
In the east, the battle of Nancy, which the Germans 


lost. 


Verdtin, where the Germans lost one-half million 


men before the Kaiser could be shown that natural 


barriers were impregnable. 


As I am dealing with the Geography of the War, I 
must turn back to that phase and proceed on to the 
eastern theater of war. 


The Eastern Theater of War (Fig. 2). 


The vast expanse of territory ov rer which the Rus- 


sians have battled against the Germans with difficulty 


can be presented to the eye in a single diagrammatic 
view. Nevertheless it will give us a better idea of the 
campaigns if we attempt some sort of geographic rep- 
resentation of the territory. It will readily appear 


thatthe topography covered by the military operations 


may be divided into four sections (Fig. 2): (1) The 
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mountainous belt of the Carpathians on the south, (2) 
a broad belt of plateau next north which terminates 
in an irregular but prominent northward facing es- 
carpment, (3) a vast stretch of level plain extending. 
from Germany through Poland to Central Russia, and 
(4) the hill and lake country of Prussia bordering the 
Baltic Sea. These we may consider the four terrain 
elements in order named. 


Across the southern border of the area the Carpa- 
thian Mountains curve eastward and southeastward in 
a great arc. In the middle portion of their course 
they consist of a belt of much dissected folded moun- 
tains sixty miles wide. No rivers cut across these 
mountains, but there are half a dozen fairly accessible 
passes from twelve hundred to two thousand feet high. 


The Podolian Plateau is made of rocks which are 
strongly folded in the Carpathians and suddenly flatten 
out towards the northeast and north to form the more 
level country of Galicia and Poland. 

North of the Podolian Plateau and its westward con- 
tinuation in South Poland stretches the monotonous 
level plain of Central and Northern Poland. Here the 
only topographic features are the river valleys. The 
principal river we shall note is the Vistula (Fig. 2), a 
majestic river of: great volume, unfordable and seldom 
crossed by bridges, and forms one of the most serious 
military obstacles in Europe to an enemy which would 
cross it, but on the other hand a magnificent water- 
way, navigable for large vessels. Warsaw, the city 
which played such an important role in the theater of 
war, is located on a terrace one hundred and twenty 
feet above the level of the stream, and therefore safe 
from damage by the floods. On account of the great 
ice sheet which once covered this section, we will find 
that lakes, swamps afid marshes command. 

The great ice sheet halted long enough in what is 
now East Prussia to have accumulated along its fluctu- 
ating margin a ridge of glacial debris. It is noted for 
its network of marshes and lakes. The whole country 
is an endless maze of irregular hills covered with wild, 
uncultivated areas of barren land. 


Plan of Russian Campaign. 


Briefly we will consider the Russian campaign, bear- 
ing in mind the above described types of topography. 
At first sight one would be tempted to measure Ber- 
lin from the Polish border and consider this as the dis- 
tance which the Russian armies must move in order 
to threaten the German capital (Fig. 2). This would 
be impossible for a large Russian army to concentrate 
in Western Poland and move on to Berlin so long as 
an unbeaten German army occupied the moranic coun- 
try of East Prussia and a similar army occupying 
Galicia. Therefore, to be more accurate we should 
draw a line from East Prussia to the eastern border of 
Galicia (Fig. 2) and consider this the line from which 
the Russian advance on Germany must be measured. 
Into the country of East Prussia the Russians launched 
a vigorous offensive on the first month of the war. 


San eat 


Righty thousand Russians were taken prisoners, 


freed from the invader, Warsaw was safe for the time. 


Galician Campaign. a, 


The Austrians took the initiative here and launched 


an offensive northward into Poland. The advance was 
short lived, for Russia took the offensive. 
of the rivers, lakes, etc., the Germans would have the 
offensive, then the Russians, Warsaw being the German 
objective. 

The important strategic role played by the rivers and 
marshes of the Polish plain will be traced further 
later. Enough has been related to show that the two 
elements of Polish topography were much utilized by 
both combatants. 

We must not lose sight of one further prize of a po- 
litical nature for which the Teutons were contending, 
for political events may profoundly influence or even 
determine military campaigns. Back of the Russian 
line lay the Baltic Sea, politically if not geographically. 
An Austro-German victory would impress the wavering 
Balkans and might bring one or more of them to fight 
on their side. 

Why was it that in 1915: the great Russian army 
which held such an advantage began to wane? The 
Baltic had been closed by the Germans, the North Sea 
frozen over, the Black Seav’controlled by Turkey, and 
nothing now remained but the Trans-Siberian railway. 
Here was the ammunition holding a thousand-mile 
front. At the same time German agents in the capital 
were interfering with the shipments of munitions to 
the front. To what extent did the Teutonic offensive 
achieve its purpose? Warsaw was captured, Poland 
conquered, Bulgaria was influenced to join the Teutons 
and thus the conquest of Servia made possible. How- 
ever, the Russians held out, causing the Germans heavy 
losses, and in April the great Russian retreat began, 
which lasted till 1917. 


We will follow the Russians -from the Vistula to 
the east. In vain did the Germans try to capture 
salient after salient, but only to find that they were 
empty. On account of the physical barriers that would 
be presented the Germans could not move south and 
the Austrians could not move north quick enough to 
capture them before they could withdraw, taking their 
munitions and destroying all the forces. In 1917 the 
troops of Russia were demoralized and Russia with- 
drew from the war and today is in a state of dark- 
ness. 


The Balkan Theater of War. 


We will now turn our attention to the Balkan States, 
first noting the two strategic river trenches. One of 


them runs southeastward from Belgrade (Fig. 4) on 


the Danube to Constantinople on the Bosphorous, and 
takes in the valleys of the Moravia and Vardar. From 
Belgrade as far as Nish the Moravia valley is com- 


‘ 


Rus- 
‘sia pushed back. Later on the Russians again taking a_ 
firm stand, retook the-offensive and though Prussia was 


On account — 


migrating east or west through the Balkan es 
This is the vital link in the great Berlin- Bag a 
way route, the channel through which ca 


many, because Tikes was their ally. Germ: y 
used a little diplomacy and Bulgaria lent wi illing 

to plans which promised to redress past wr 
connection with Turkey. In other words it w 
gain ‘in valleys. 


Regen Cardar Trench (Fig. 3) It was “necessa 
a military reason that it be captured as it would, 
all communications leading to the Serbian arm 
pes the Moravia Maritza Trench oe 


igs 


coma ae 


Again the mountains play a feasting role. [ 
ravia Vardar being protected on the east % 
tains arid also on the west. 


To.the west of Servia we have the wild ‘mot 
region of Albania and Montenegro, ~ both frier 


the Allies. It is these mountains that have cut. 
off from the sea long ago. No railroad has eve 
able to effect a crossing. , pa # 


Campaign of Balkan. Peninsula. 


After three unsuccessful attempts at Servia the 
were beaten back with great losses, however, 
fourth time the: Huns succeeded in .capturing Be 
and coming on slowly down the Moravia an 
Trench. Because of the failure of the Greek arm 
to rally to their cause, the Balkans pushed throt 
the passes on the west. For some years © 
went on with the Allies losing. The Bri 
French troops were rallying to Serbia and too x: 
final stand at Saloniki, the natural fortified : 
only later on in the year of 1918, after many 


ful victories, Bulgaria surrendered unconditions 
the Allies. ae 


The Roumanian Theater of War. 


The topography of Roumania was much i 
vor, but because of es reasons the Et 


of her sinned troops. When the hing 


. 
_ 


i A oe 
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% 
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te ine’ points the Pro- Getaan spies in the Russian 
Fy vernment saw to the fact that their munitions failed 
get to the Roumanian, hence any general can easily 
win a victory against a. helpless foe. Thus Roumania, 
% as a result, did not play the part in the war that she 


mhight have done had no political reasons entered at 


_The Italian Theater of War. 


aw) we iy 1916 Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary 
K after failing to agree to the northern boundary. Aus- 
Be tria- -Hungary in order to keep peace and at the same 
time to keep Italy from joining the Allies, offered. to 
Italy a new northern ne nag 


First, we must look at the boundary as it now is 
nd then we can readily understandewhy great ad- 
vances were not made by either side. 
The Alps consist of a complex system of rocks in- 
‘tensely folded and broken. Because the rock masses 
_were raised from ten to fifteen thousand feet above 
the sea in their higher parts, streams cut remarkably 
deep canyons and left. a country most difficult to 
_ traverse.~ The difficulties were increased by the ice 
‘stream of the Glacial period which cut the streams 
deeper, steepening the valley walls into rocky preci- 
pices, sharpening the valley ridges, into jagged needles 
ye and horns. The result was the topography was one 
bk of indescribable ruggedness in which precipitous cliffs, 
inaccessible peaks, divides, and hanging valleys present 
q to the engineer almost unsurmountable difficulties. 
= Military movements through such’ a country must of 
es necessity be slow. The lines of advance are few and 
re narrow and easily blocked by the destruction of 
o bridges and tunnels. Important passes must,be wrest- 
eS ed from the control of the enemy under conditions 
a » which make defense easy and offense hazardous. 
a We have Piedmont Plateau stretching southward 
: SAroth the southern foothills. of the Alps to the Po 
Re River (Fig. 4) cut by many numerous rivers causing 
- _ many island sandbars. .Near the sea the plain is low 
Bp. and marshy. This marsh belt varies in width from 
ten to thirty miles or more and interposes another 
i * ‘serious obstacle to the movements of troops, but be- 
Ne tween the marshes and the mountains only the trans- 
in _ verse rivers oppose the ready advance of: armies over 
“the level surface of the plain. Almost all the Austro- 
,, Italian frontier lies in the difficult country of the Alps. 
- Only at the extreme east does the international boun- 
dary descend to the plain and run across its nearly 
level surface for igi) or thirty miles to the head 
Rot. the Adriatic Sea. No appreciable advance into 
Austria is possible except over difficult mountainous 


The portion of the brieerin baat boundary lying in 
5 ves Alps is located in‘a position which from the view 
point of military strategy is highly unfavorable’ to 
Italy. Austria possessing the rough country -as a 
_ bulwark against Italian aggression, could. herself sweep 
| down ate the Italian plain with but Hittle difficulty. 
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The om ier (Fig. 4) is a natural line of de- 


fense for the Austrians. The Tagleamento road 
would prove an obstacle in the way of an invading 
Austrian army. 


The Trentino front presented another field of opera-. 


tion through the Etsch Valley. 


The Plan of Italian Campaign. 


With the general survey of the Italian frontier and 
its problems we may turn our attention to the cam- 
paigns for Italia Irredenta and examine them to find 
what features of topography have most profoundly 
affected the fighting in this theater of the war. It 
will readily appear that there are two principal fields 
of operations , namely the Trentino and Isonzo Front 
(Fig. 4). We will briefly consider these in the order 
named. ; 

There were several reasons why the Trentino should 
be the object of one of the two campaigns. The 
Trentino, a “lost” province, was largely inhabited by 
Italians and its occupation was calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm .in the army of its liberation. The Trentino 
was a Salient of the hostile army of Huns and must 
be captured by the Italians. As we note in Fig. 4 
the valley of the Etsch bisects the Trentino from 
north to south and is one of the most important of 
all the glacial troughs. Its flat floor, which is from 
one to two miles, is occupied by two excellent roads 
and one railroad which afford the chief lines of com- 
munication between Italy and Germany and the rail- 
road was the only one by which the Austrians could 
send supplies to the Trentino. The fortified towns of 
Trent and Rovereto lie in this same trough. It was 
the richest valley, chief commercial route and contain- 
ed towns whose capture would be of great military im- 
portance. 

Cadorna, the great Italian general, saw that all gate- 

ways must be held in absolute security or the Isonzo 
front would not be secure. This mountainous war- 
fare in the Alps was carried on against many odds. 
Nowhere in_all the Allied. armies was war waged 
against such serious obstacles as in this Trentino 
front. After victory and then defeat at last Cadorna 
was free to turn his attention to the Isonzo front. 
“ If we were able to stand on the Italian border 
southeast of Udine, we would see before us the Pied- 
mont sloping gently towards the sea. Down this slope 
from north to south the Izonzo River takes its course, 
choked by marshes and sandbars. Dikes hold the 
waters in check lest they flow too far overland. Be- 
yond the river rises a steep wall which emerges into 
the mass of Alpine peaks, farther north. Such are the 
natural fortifications blocking their way to Trieste. 

Gorizia (Fig 4) was the Italian objective. 
indeed difficult for Gorizia was naturally fortified. 
Week after week, month after month until two years 
had passed, Cadorna with his men had crossed the 
Isonzo and with heroic sacrifices which will never be 
fully known, captured many strongholds, but was still 
far from . Trieste. 


’ 


This was’ 
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z Lholing back over the four great theaters of war— 


France, Russia, Italy and the Balkan States—we can 


easily see why the topography of Europe played such 


an important part in all the campaigns of the war. 


Possible Changes After the War. 


It has been said that after the war is over we will 
have to learn the map of Europe over. Since the 


‘armistice was signed the possible changes in the map 


of Europe are now apparent. Although the Treaty of 
Peace has not been signed which will definitely de- 
termine the changes we are prepared to state the pos- 
sible changes. ©. 

First. 
its menace removed. 

Second. Schleswig- -Holstein “with® the Kiel Canal, 
through which his submarines could control the seas, 
may be given back to Denmark. 

Third. Alsace-Lorraine to be given back to France. 

Fourth. Czecho-Slovaks, cut off from the northern 
end of Austria, to be given independence. , 

Fifth. Poland, with sections of Prussian Poland, to 
be given its independence. 

Sixth. Transylvania, southern strip of Hungary, to 
be annexed to Rumania. 

Seventh. Italy will be restored the Trieste district 
along the Adriatic, with the Trentino, just east of 
Switzerland. 

Eighth.. The Jugo Slavs to be cut off the southern 
end of Austria-Hungary, forming one great Slav State. 

Ninth. Serbia to get a seaport on the Adriatic Sea. 


Thrift Adventures 


Recommended for Use in Upper Elementary and High 
School Classes in English Composition —(Savings 
Division, War Loan Organization, Treasury De- 
partment). 


In Our Town. 


“Historical Relics of Our Town Purchased by Sav- 
ings.” In every town there are people who have inter- 
esting souvenirs of other days and of historical events. 
Many times these treasured souvenirs were purchased 
with savings. Pupils will be interested in bringing to 
light the many forgotten relics of the town. 

“Do Modern Conveniences in a Community Really 
Save?” The social value of such a lesson is well worth 
while. 

“The Milliner’s Clerk Speaks.” Does she say that cus- 
tomers are guided mainly by reason or desire in making 
purchases? 

“How to Follow the Styles and Save Money.” Find a 
broad-minded merchant who will talk on this theme. The 
progressive business man is interested in educating the 
public in wise buying. 

“Can Laws Against Tipping Be Enforced?” This may 
be from typical interviews with business men or merely 
the views of the pupils. 


Baye On eee bh i ice, 


; bd abit to give interesting views of this stibjec 


Helgoland to be taken from Germany and 


‘tionally known goods for ideas of saving and thrif 


- 


in My Rose ‘ae 


“What I Find of Use in Our Attic. 9 by thi 


“our barn” and other places. 


“e" f 


“Do Modern Conveniences in the Home Rea yo 
This should evoke lively differences of opinion, | 


“Seeming Extravagance as Permanent Thrift.” 
the pupils that it is wise to spend more money 
material when a thing is bought to last, than to gee 
thing which costs less now, and will have to be re 
later, making the ultimate cost more than the ‘mot 
pensive original. 

“Physical Thritt,” » ihe importance of taking care 
one’s health soethat as a child grows to maria Ww 
have a strong body and a good mind. 


Sharing in government is good citizenship? 
BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS, 


In Business. 


“The Installment Plan of Purchase.” nm 
or extravagance incident to the installment method | 
purchase will suggest good themes and classroom d 
cussion. $ 4 
“The Economic Dependence of the Charge Castes ners 
This is to suggest the old discussion which is eve new "es 
—the charge versus the cash plan, 4 ee | 
“The Tricks of ‘Easy Terms,’ ‘On Trial,” g st 
Good,’ and ‘Anything Else?’” Each pupil may 
on all four topics as one general head, or they'n mi 
divided among several pupils. : 
“The Fixed Price Store versus the Cut Price ‘Sto 


“Collecting Debts by Statement, by Letter, in Persoi iS : 
or by Law.” Who pays for it? Who really are bene- 
fited? 

“Trading with a Clerk ahd Trading \ with a Sales 
There is likely to be a difference in ‘real aie 
trading with the salesman. 

“The Store or the Advertisement that Promises 


‘sail 
aS 


ments.” The teacher will note that in this Bo r 
whole thing rests on the daily reading of she adver 
ments. . LA 

“Buying Advertised Goods.” This may open u 

whole question of the so-called saving in 
tionally advertised goods. With this lesson 
given many lessons analyzing the advertnenaam of 


“How to Use Want Ads.” Take the pupils ‘to the 
fice of the want ad section ofthe advertising de 
ment of the leading want ad paper in the town t 
a students’ interview. . . 


Earn, but spend a little less. 


el 
4 + 
1 i 


BUY WAR SAVINGS Sih 
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In Money Affairs. 


- “How a Building and Loan Association Operates.” 


A member of the local association may be asked for an 
interview. 


“The Bank President Talks in His Sleep.” This may 
have reference to what he says about his fellow citizens 
and what he might say to them. 

“A Man Without a Country and a Man Without a 
Sayings Account.” Ask pupils to show how these two 
types are similar. — 

“The History of a Savings Stamp.” This might be- 
gin with the collection of rags from which the paper 


_ for the stamp is made and include the actual receipt of 


vo 
Pe 


y 


ke 


a 
£ 


‘sons in this manner: 


the full amount of money from the stamp in 1924. 
“The Money God.” A theme which should bring out 

the difference between saving for thrift, and selfish sav- 

ing for money’s sake. This theme should be emphasized 


‘throughout the entire course of thrift teaching. 


In School. 


“Edit a W.S.S. School Paper. If the teacher has had 
any journalistic experience she may divide her class into 
sections and put out a small paper devoted entirely to a 
local school W. S. S. organization. Follow the national 


campaigns closely, but substitute for all national and 


state characters local-persons. Get real interviews from 
them. Observe as many journalistic details as possible 
to add zest to the project. 

Puzzle Lesson No, 1. Give the pupils a week to work 
out each of these three puzzle lessons. Present the les- 
Write the suggestions on the black 
‘ae in various parts of the room so as not in any way 
_ to over-emphasize any part. Tell pupils you expect them 
to make up a story, or whatever you care to ask for, 


from the given parts. Tell them that they may put into 


the story any other things they wish, but that the things 


* given are the most important and that they are to be put 


: first suggested list of ideas to combine is: 


together logically and as naturally as possible. The 
hie Hero; 
the beloved Victim, the Kinsman, the Necessity for the 


_ Sacrifice, the W. S. S., and the Thing sacrificed. 


aan 


ae 


narrative these parts: 


narrative these parts: 
during the War, a House on the Edge of the Woods, 


Puzzle Lesson No. 2. Combine into a unified story or 
An Ambitious Person, a Thing 
coveted, an Adversary, some W. S. oe and a chance 
Phrase at a Dinner Party. 

Puzzle Lesson No. 3. Combine into a unified story or 


An escaped Convict, a Prisoner 


some W. S. S., a long narrow Stairway, and a beautiful 
-white-haired Woman. 
These three lessons may be varied in many ways to 


‘ ‘suit the taste of the teacher. 


_ Think before you spend. 
BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 
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Primary Equipment 


By Mrs. E. A. Brown, Puunene. 


(One of the interesting and instructive papers read at 
the annual meeting of the Maui Teachers’ Association, 
at Lahaina, on December 6.) 

The subject, Primary Equipment, is a broad one and 
there will be time to touch on only a few phases of it. 
I propose to speak briefly of the following: Picture 
books, pictures and printed charts, educational maga- 
zines, pedagogical books, miscellaneous material and 
teachers’ notebooks. 

The primary teacher needs a great deal of equipment. 
Some of it can be purchased but much of it must be 
made or collected by the teacher. 

_ Pictures and charts are silent teachers. They are at- 
tractive and they save time for the teacher and pupil. 
The time spent in putting drill work on the board many 
times during the year might better be spent in teaching. 
They are always ready and may be used to fill in spare 
moments. ‘They save board space. 

“Pictures gain the child’s interest and catch his at- 
tention fast enough to hold it—a feat by no means easy 
with the average small child.” They are of inestimable 
value in helping pupils to learn words and grasp ideas 
and they have an important place in the teaching of for- 
eigners. I am having distributed some picture books 
that the children enjoy. The pictures in’ most of the 
books would not be classed with the best in art. Many 
are taken from advertisements. But they represent an- 
imals, the family, and scenes of child life, in all of which 
the average child of the primary grades is interested. 
The books on the “Family,” “Domestic Animals,” and 
“Domestic Fowls and Household Pets’ are used in 
geography classes. 

Dictation is a most effective way of teaching language 
to children of foreign ancestry. Many pictures in these 
books will suggest material for dictation in the language 
period. A few sentences about important wild animals 
and well known birds are profitable exercises of this 
sort. 

Names of holidays are easily ‘taught ith pictures to 
illustrate each day. Pictures of other lands which show 
marked differences in seasons help the pupil in Hawaii 
to grasp the idea of the seasons. 

Mother Goose pictures and others by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith may be purchased for twenty-five cents each and 
will serve admirably for schoolroom decoration. 

Stout wrapping paper was used in making my books. 
My object in putting the pictures in books was to get 
them into some readily accessible form which would 
tend to keep them in good condition. They are hung 
from a wire by means of small hooks. It is my plan 
to put up at least one new picture each day. The teacher 
may call the attention of the class to some of the pic- 
tures, but on others no comment should be made unless 
the pupils call for it. 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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EXAMINATION IN EIGHTH GRADE HISTORY. 


ue Bs is found that about 300 copies of a book en- 


« 


titled “An Introduction to American History, European , 


were distributed to the schools at the be- 
ginning of the school year. This edition is different 
from the text in general use. A number of chapters 
are omitted from this edition, and there are only 298 


Beginnings” 


pages, whereas the edition generally used contains 391 | 


pages. 

The sending out of this edition was not discovered 
until recently and it seems quite impossible to replace 
these books inasmuch as they have been in use for 
most of the year. The examination questions, how- 
ever, will be made out so that pupils will be examined 
only on the subject matter they have studied. 

For the third term, pupils will finish the text and 
spend remaining time in review. Where classes have 
both editions, the missing chapters should be outlined 
for the pupils who have the Introduction to American 
History. 


WHY SHOULD THE KINDERGARTEN BE IN A 
PUBLIC SCHOOL? 


By H. O. Orcutt. 


1. The Kindergarten forms a natural bond between 
the home and the school. 

It bases its first work upon the home and the child’s 
capital of experience, and gradually extends the home 
interest to cover the larger social group and more ex- 
tended activities of the Kindergarten, and then on to 
the special interests of the school. . 

If you are interested in the detail of knowing how 
this is done, examine the written plan of work in any 
~ good Kindergarten. 

2. The Kindergarten considers the whole nature of 

the child—physical, mental, moral—and gives every 

aspect of that nature a chance for exercise, train- 
ing, growth. 

Gol. Parker, one of the greatest reformers of als 
ern American eeducation, used to urge his teachers to 
remember that “the whole boy goes to school,” It is 
not merely a segment of the boy’s brain that goes. 
And the whole boy needs opportunities for exercise, 
training, growth. 

Is not a child who has had the special opportuni- 
ties that the Kindergarten gives for the all-sided de- 
velopment of his nature, a better product for the 
school? 


This is simply practical good sense. We ask you, 


_ is there any department or aspect of life where expert 


ho es ; 2 


- stood and followed by the welletrained Kinder; 


‘with a selected group of the best stories and 


3. Kindergarten education is 1s 5 and i 


The resale: ae) eenictt nt 
growth and education of a little child is 
to the rule. 


develop human power. 

Some of its maxims and watchwords are: 

“Self activity.” 

“Learning to do thratieh doing.” va. 

“Education by development.” 1 (ope ee 

“All real growth is from within, out.” 

These terms used unintelligently often’ ‘ih 
nothing, but cant and formalism; but, righth 


they mean that the child gets special training 
lower nerve centers. He gains control of his) 
organism. He gains: 2 
ithe ability to obey Arent and to ca fs 
instructions. z : 
2. The ability. to concentrate sttention’ <i. . 
3. The ability to carry his own ideas into | 
action. oe 
4. The Kindergarten furnishes a mental “bac Kg 
for the formal study of reading, wri ‘itin 
metic, and geography. a 
1, READING: 


The Kindergarten child enters. ie shook | ) 


and is therefore at home with the subject mat 
reading, and his mind the more readily mast 
symbols of reading. <u 


2. WRITIN G: 


involved: 
. Holding and ‘recting the pencil. 
. Observing the copy. 
. Reproducing the copy. 
. Connecting the symbol with the idea. A 
The Kindergarten child has had much bre 
the use of chalk, crayon and paint brush. This 
training of the muscles of the hand. He also has 
training in drawing from natural objects, which 
the ability to put down with his hand what f his 
see. For a child so trained to learn to write, but. 
more feature is involved, the reproduction of 
miliar symbol. I have gone thus into detail. 
that the process of learning to write, which 
monly a nervous strain, not alone to the chi’ 
his teacher, may be made, by previous Kind der; 
training, an easy and interesting step in the “hi 
velopment. ao 
3. ARITHMETIC: 
The educational material used in the Kinde 
known technically as the “Kindergarten Gifts 
veloped according to a mathematical plan. 
the use of this material the child learns to. 
deal with simple combinations of antec 
comes familiar with such mathematical forms a 
cube, triangle, etc. 5 


are 


JfWN 


Pi "Th 
1s 


: 1 the best Bicdeteathi such training is incidental 
the use of the gifts as play material in building and in 
for ae £9 

fan 4. GEOGRAPHY: 
~ Through | its out-door excursions, its garden work, 
ind its plays in imitation of natural phenomena and 
of occupations of men, the kindergarten lays a good 
~ foundation for Geography. Through the use of the 
_ sand table in laying out streets and parks and illus- 
trating the scenes of stories, the child makes a good 
__ beginning in geographic construction and map making. 
. 5 The Kindergarten promotes the happiness of chil- 

dren. They delight in its activities, all of which 
are based upon their natural instincts, such as: 
: ‘The instinct to eames Satanic gifts, 


hand 


ie and High neitly teachable. 
. The Kindergarten promotes the physiol well being 
of the child. . 

We have already said that the Kindergarten trains 
the physical, mental and moral nature of the child, but 
a. ‘special word seems needed concerning the importance 
placed by the Kinder garten on physical health. 

_ The human child is born to fulfill a high destiny, 
and. that destiny, the fine purposes of the mind, will 
and spirit, demands an admirable tool. The child’s 
OB is the tool ee which he must work through life. 


ciency? 

Ry By offering the best ne opportunities for the natural, 
normal activity and growth ofthe child under hygienic 
and health- -giving conditions. _ Idleness, .aimlessness, 
“dissipation of energy are nerve-wasting and devitaliz- 
ng. Little children are exceemngly active by nature. 


Convention, 1918. 


| Ae war. just, closed was brought about by Brastian- 
ny Paik ‘was fought, from start to finish, > the Ger- 


and love of power, has characterized them all. 


century. 
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é 
The German Empire had its genesis in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when Prussia rose from an 
insignificant principality to one of the five great nations 
of Europe. The first king of Prussia, Frederick I, was 
a Hohenzollern, and every king of Prussia since has 
been of the same family. And although every Hohen- 


_zollern who has sat on the Prussian throne in the past 


two centuries has differed in some respect from all other 
Hohenzollern kings, they have all had so many points in 
common as to be “birds of the same feathers.” Pomp, 


I doubt if any of them was entirely free from those 
base instincts which have been so strongly and strangely 


shown by the now deposed Emperor William II. Some 


doubtless, were better men than he. None was worse, 
and none, not excepting Frederick the Great, was quite 
as bad. The kings of Prussia most like him, were Fred- 
erick William I. and Frederick the Great. 

Of Frederick William I. it has been said, that so 
strange were his eccentricities that it were only charity 
to him to believe that a vein of insanity ran through 
his composition.. And surely, it were only charity to be- 
lieve that in Frederick the Great there was a vein of 
madness. We exercise charity, too, when we believe the 
present ex-emperor to be insane. But the insanity of 
each man was of such a nature that he, personally, was 
responsible for it. In each instance it was born and 
bred of an accursed, selfish love of pomp’ and power. 

Frederick the Great ruled Prussia for nearly half a 
His will was the will to war. He became a 
military despot. He lived and labored for military 
power. He saturated Prussia in militarism, and made it 
the “pirate” nation of Europe. Personally, he was an 
agnostic. But his agnosticism did not prevent him from 
appealing to God in public address, nor from speaking 
to his army as if he were a deeply and devoutly relig- 
ious man, 

In public he spoke as if he were’a most unselfish man, 
whose one aim was the welfare of the common people. 
In private conversation, he said he had no confidence in, 
nor respect for, human nature. Christianity he believed 
to be nothing more than a human invention, its teach- 
ings nothing more than cunningly devised fables. The 
spirit by which he was animated was that of barbarism. 
His instincts were those of the brute. .In his heart he- 
cared nothing for his people, but regarded them as 
merely pawns upon the chessboard, to be moved about 
or discarded at his will or whim. “The world,’ he 
said, “is governed only by skill and trickery,” and there 
is not lacking evidence in'his reign that he so believed. 

I have referred to Frederick the Great at considerable 
length because William II. often confessed him to be the © 
model of his own imperial life, his ideal of what a ruler 
ought to be. With that confession before our minds, 
we get an insight into German psychology of war. It is 
the psychology of cruelty and despotism. Re 

The essence of this psychology is admirably collected 
in a hand-book which was published by the Committee 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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LITERATURE. OUTLINE 


By Miss Mineola Clough, Liliuokalani School. 


-NOTE_It is suggested that each pupil arrange an outline, similar to the one ¢ below, finding facts f 
selves where possible, and filling in spaces somewhat as below. / ; sy 


Outlines should be enlarged upon, or cut down as ability of class detanes. Leh ae 


Correlate with Geography. 


? 


John Paul Jones. 


~ Born 1747, Shore of Sol- 
way Firth, Scotland. 


| 


Locate places mentioned, etc. . 


AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. 


Oliver Hazard Perry. David Glasgow Farragut. 


Father — A Scotch 
dener. 


gar- 


As a boy he watched ships | 


on the inlet—knew the in- 
let well. 


School days ended at 12 


years. 

Continued to a Se and | 
read. ) 
Apprenticed to a rich ship | 
owner, Younger, at 12 | 
years, | 


Made his first trip to the 
New World at 13 years. 
Made first mate and given 

a sixth interest in a brig 
at 18 years. 
Captain of a new ship, at 
“ 21 years. 
Became a Virginia planter 
on death of brother. 
Characteristics shown—re- 
fined tastes and charming 
manner, 
_ Friends made in Virginia 


—Name: Washington, 
_ Jefferson, Lees, Patrick 
_ Henry. 


I—In American Waters. 
1. Offered services to Con- 
gress after the Battle of 
_ Lexington. 

2. Appointed First Lieu- 
tenant on the Alfred. 


3, Hoisted first American 


Born 1785; Aug. 21; New- | Born 1801; July 5; Knox- | Born 1837: Dec. 26 

port, Rhode Island. ville, Tennessee. . “pelier, Vermont 

Mae $ - eM sae : 
PARENTAGE ‘AND EARLY LIFE, (i to Kh 


Father—Julins va 
practising — mee: n 
Montpelier, = 9 

Mother — Mary _ a r 


Father — Christopher Per- 
ry, Captain of vessel; Of- 
ficer in U. S. Navy, 1798- 
1801.» 


Midshipman on his father’s 
ship, at 12 years, 1797. 
Spent three years fighting 
pirates .of the Barbary 
States, Africa, before 

War of 1812. 


Father—A Spanish gentle- 
man, who came to America 
from Minorca to fight for 
us in Revolutionary War. 

Mother—A heroine of ear- 
ly West. 


Early training—Severe. 


Dewey. 


He was a fale 
proud, and truthful 


He was fond of noi 
- loved Fourth of Jul: 
its firecrackers and ca 
as much jas Lo ¢ 
dishiees it ge 


Trip in a yawl on Lake 

Pontchartrain (father re- 

moved. to New Orleans) 

1807. es 

Mother died—1809. 

David adopted by ae sehuiae, 
nor foot of his clas 
At 17 years he ente 
Naval Academy ¢ 
napolis. — 4 a 
1858—Midshipman 
Wabash, “2 
Cruised for two 
European waters. 
Assigned to duty ot 
Mississippi, one of | 
gut’s fleet, and too 
in great fight on tt 
Mississippi river. 
Young Lieutenant 
bravery. 
Made Captain in 
1806 _Conimeanral 


4 


David Porter. 


Made midshipman Sorel 
age of 10 years. 


Three years active service 

as midshipman on Essex. 
" ~ War 1812. 

Journal kept. 

Duties performed—(1) 

Captain’s aide; (2) quar- 

ter gunner; (3) powder 
boy, etc. 
Reason for not promoting 
Farragut, his youth. 


Began studies for work of 
naval commander-at 17 
years. 


SERVICES FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


February, 1898, the 
tion of the Main. 
bor of Havana, C 
war declared a g 
Spain on April 25. 

Dewey her 


Made Captain of gunboat , Given rank of Commander 
flotilla at Newport, R. L, | 1841. 


at opening of second war | Made Captain 1855. 
with England. | Awaiting orders at Nor- ‘ 
1813, Feb. 13, he was or- | folk, 1861, at outbreak of 
| 
| 


dered to Presque Isle, Civil War. 
Lake Erie. His work was Report of D, D. Porter on 


‘ 


ae ‘ 4 - 7 lle 


March, 1919, 


7. 


John Paul Jones. 


| flag on American vessel, 
4 Deo. 3,etA75: 
| Note. — “This. Flag was 
known as the Grand Union 
Flag of the Colonies (un- 
der Great Britain then) 
~ _ and also as the First Navy 
Ensign. [It remained the 
é Colonial standard until 
¥5 superseded by the stars 
. (13. in a circle) and 
stripes, in 1777.] This 
flag consisted of 13 stripes 
_ alternately red and white, 
for 13 Colonies, and a un- 
ion of the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, 
a Siete the mother 
iy country.” 
[See National Geographic 
Magazine, p. 288, and il- 
lustration 364, p. 338, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 4, October, 
1917. Flag number. ] 
“The flag mentioned in 
The Little Classic Series, 
American Naval Heroes, 
. on page 5, called the Rat- 
tlesnake Flag, was the flag 
of the Commodore com- 
manding the fleet, and was 
also used on the <dlfred 
Ay as the Commodore’s flag. 
It was sometimes called 
the Gadsden flag, as Col. 
Gadsden was one of a del- 
egation who presented this 
~ flag to Congress. 
“Flagships display three 
flags, the ensign, flown at 
the stern; the Commo- 
dore’s or commanding of- 
ficer’s flag, at the main- 
mast; and the jack, which 
flies from the jackstaff at 
the bow. > ( Nat. Geog.) 
_1776—May 10, Jones was 
_. made Captain of a 12-gun 
ag brig, the Providence. 
_ Duties—to carry troops and 
convoy merchantmen 


* 


. ___ along coast. 

hs 

: k The 
GUARANTEED 


perfect pointed 
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Oliver Hazard Perry. 


to wrest the control of 
Lake Erie from British. 
Pushed work of building 
fleet. 


Difficulty in getting a 
boats over the bar of har- 
bor. 

Opportunity given by Brit- 
ish Captain Barclay leav- 
ing station to attend a ban- 
quet. 

Perry’s fleet, 9 boats; Bar- 
clay’s, 6 boats. British ad- 
vantage in long guns. 
1813, Sept. 10, the Battle of 
Lake Erie. 


Perry’s banner with Law- 
rence motto: “Don’t Give 
Upithe Ship. ): [See ip. 
Joey: Es 851366, Vol, 
XXXII, No. 4, October, 
1947. | 

Perry’s bravery nce in 
this battle. Result of bat- 
tle 

Perry's famous message to 
Gen. Harrison: “We have 
met the enemy and they 
are ours.” \ 

Harrison and Perry invade 
Canada. 

Perry honored. 

Given rank of Commodore. 


Sent to West Indies. 
Death. 


SERVICES FOR OUR COUNTRY.—Continued. 


_——_— —~ 


David Glasgow Farragut. 


Mississippi river, and his 
recommendation that Far- 
ragut be given charge to 
force way to New Orleans 
and take the city. 

Left Hampton Roads 1862, 
Feb 2: 

Reached Ship Island Feb. 
20. 

Farragut’s fleet of wooden 
vessels. 

Defense of New Orleans. 
Describe advance, Apr. 23. 


Action of Confederates. 
The great terrors of battle. 


Result, opened Mississippi 
river to New Orleans. 


Farragut made: Rear Ad- 
miral. 


Fall of Vicksburg. 
Fall of Port Hudson. 


Attack on Mobile. 


Farragut’s fleet now con- 
tained chain protected ves- 
sels and four monitors. 


Mobile Bay defenses. 
Battle of Mobile Bay. 
Result of battle. 


Farragut made Vice Ad- 
miral. 


Farragut made Admiral. 


1865—Visit to foreign ports 
in command of squadron. 


Received with honors in 
Europe. 
Died—1870, Aug. 


Portsmouth, ‘N. H. 


14, at 


11 


| Difficulttes—Strange 


George Dewey. 


or destroy Spanish fleet 
at Manila.” 

Left Hongkong, China, 
(where he had been sta- 
tioned 1898, Jan. 1) two 
days after ordered fo leave 
for Philippine Islands. 

Reached Manila Bay April 
OU: 

Manila—Cable communica- 
tion with Europe. 

Dewey's caution about en- 
tering bay. 

Entered at night, with ships 
in darkness, save small 
light in stern. 

Dewey, seven fighting 
ships; Spanish, ten. 

Americans had largest 
ships, best guns and best 
gunners. 

wa- 
ters; many mines planted ; 
no knowledge of sound- 
ings. 

Attack on Spanish fleet. 

Havoc wrought on Spanish 
boats. 

American boats uninjured ; 
none on American side 
killed nor wounded. 

Dewey received a fine 
sword from Congress. 

Every man in squadron re- 
ceived a medal. 


Dewey given rank of Rear 
Admiral. 

1899, rank of Admiral. 

Rank of Admiral had .been 
given to only Farragut and 
Porter before. 

From Mar. 29, 1900, to Jan. 
16, 1917, he was President 
of the General Board of 
the Navy. - 

Died—Jan. 16, 1917. 


TEMPOINT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Inks do not weaken It 


$3 and up 


PATTEN’S 
Hotel St., Honolulu 


Took 15 prizes in six weeks 
time. 


a Made Captain of the Al- 


fred. 


a Captured the British brig 
 Mellish. 


Cruise of- 


Alfred ended 
Jones’s work in American 
waters. 


II1—Made Captain of the 
Ranger, 1777, June 14. 
The Ranger, an 18-gun 
ship built at Portsmouth. 
On this day Congress 
adopted the stars and 
stripes, and Paul Jones 
raised this flag to the peak 
of his ship with his own 
hands. This was the first 
flag of the Union to float 
upon the sea. 
Sent to France in Ranger 
to carry the news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, Noy, 1. 


"SERVICES FOR OUR COUNTRY. Aorta 
‘John Paul Jones. 


Salute of the French buipe 


. Dpaninead by Continental eet 
American History, First Quarter, 1908, p 


@ 


to our flag, acknowledg- 
ing herself our ally. 


Raids on' the English coast, 
1778, April. 

Engagement, of the Drake 
and the Ranger, off Bel- 
fast. 

Victory of Jones. . 

Made Commodore. 

French fleet given Jones.’ 

Renaming of his flagship in 
honor of Dr, Franklin. 

Engagement of Serapis and 
Richard. ) 

Jones’s 
shown. 

Jones’s victory. | 

Sinking of the Richard. 

Honors given to Jones. 

His last days in France. 

Death—Paris, 1792. 

Final resting place — An- 
napolis, Md. 


bravery again 


Suggestive Outlines for Reference and Supplementary 
Work, Grade VIII. 

-Authority—Red Cross Magazine, January, 1919; The 
Journal of American History, First Quarter, 1908; Cur- 
rent History, January, 1919; National Geographic, Vol. 
XXXII and Vol. XXXIII, ‘No. 4 (October, 1917, and 


April, 1918). 


Our American Navy. 


1—Creation of the American Navy. 
1, 1798, June 30, the Department of the Navy was 


created. 


2. Purpose—To protect American commerce in the 
Mediterranean Sea from the pirates of the Barbary 


States. 


3. Father of American Navy—Josiah Fox, a graduate 


-of English School of Navy Architecture, and a master 


builder, from Falmouth, England, was appointed Navy 
Constructor by Secretary of War Knox. ' Fox was a 
Quaker and was disowned by the Society of Friends be- 
cause he constructed warships for the American Navy. 


- After the War of 1812, he was, however, restored to 


membership, 
4, Creations. 
(a) The “Constitution.” 
 (b) The “Chesapeake.” 
£9) The “Constellation.” 


4, Illus. 364, p. 369.) (Thirteen stripes” alter 


‘white stripes, oe Snes f bain words, “Don’ 


Me. ” 


sf 


-servatory ; Navy Experiment station» osc am 


WAHL | GUARANTEED : By ee 
| i | F M POIN 1: in quality, materials and — alana 
wa “Four PEN-=will withstand fon, hard schoo usoe workmanship. et ie 
i ae “ 


ceded by stars and stripes in 1777. 


iy The “Wasp. rae ie 
(f) The “United States.” 


6. First Navy.Ensign.—(Nat Geog., Vol. 


and white, with union crosses of St. George 
St. Andrew (white) on a blue field), Thi . 


7. First Navy Jack—Rattlesnake on | field co} 


ta 


II—Navy in War (before World Weis 
“Our Navy has been called BE to See al 
in every 29 years” (on average). is 
A—Great Naval Heroes: 
1. Paul Jones. m= 
2. Oliver H. Perry: 
3. Macdonough. 
4, David Porter. 
5. David Farragut. 
6. George Dewey. 
Great Naval Battles: 
The “Serapis” and the “Richard. . 
The Battle of Lake Erie. 
The Battle of Plattsburg Bay. 
The Battle of Vicksburg. . i" 
The Battles of Mobile and New Orlans. 
The Battle of Manila Bay. 
B—Training of Men. (1) Mental; (2) Physi 
further study of training see April, 1918, Vol. 
Nat. Geog. Study of International Law; Study o 
igation. Institutions: Naval War College; Naval 


111—American Navy in World War. “(Report of Se 
retary of Navy Daniels, Current History, “Th e 
tice Period” number, January, 1919). Ag 
A—Part of Work, (P. 111, Current Ht 
1919), 4 Oe 
1. Escorting troops and cargo convoys and t ; hei . 
cial vessels. ae 
2. Carrying out ie eh and ‘detaheines 
ee enemy submarines in the raters 78 Atla: 


* 


aby. r 
2. Prdtection of these craft en 1 route, 
» 6. Protection of vessels: engaged in coast: 
7. Salvaging and assisting vessels in distr 
8. Protection of oil supplies from the 


d et: aes and women (some reserves and yeomen). 

eee” C.—Ships. On the day war was declared, 197 ships 
__ were in commission. Today there are 2,003 ships. 
-_-—~*D—Aviation in the Navy. In infancy 1917, July 1, 45 
a ee. aviators then; 1918, July 1, 823 naval aviators. Naval 
aviation stations: (1) Wancacotal Florida; (2)° Bay 
Shore, Long Island; (3) Squantum, Massachusetts. 

— E—War faedlared April 6, 1917. Division of destroy- 
ers across Atlantic, May 4, 1917; 113 U. S. Naval ships 
across, Jan. 1, 1918; 338 U. S. shine (all classes) across, 
- October, 1918, 

bhHe-Partior Mork accomplished. Our destroyers and 
patrol vessels have waged unceasing offensive warfare 
against submarines. American and British ships have 
mans i carried over two million troops overséas. 
-G—Losses, small as to ships. In part only: Three 
American troop ships sunk on return voyage; three fight- 
2 ‘ ing ships lost as result of enemy action; some torpedo 
boat destroyers lost; loss of the Tampa, 1918, Sept. 26 
(111 lives lost, wiheers and crew), in Bristol Channel, 
PS atant, 
i H—Work in restoring German warships. Rapid and 
remarkable work done. Example: The “Vaterland,” 

a Bpeupprsed by Germans to be quite beyond repair when 
_ given over, was ready for use by American Navy in less 
than three months. 

I—Honor of last casualty of the war rests with the 
ale American transport Ophir lost off Gibraltar 
coast, Nov. 1. 

_ K-—American officers in command in European wa- 
= ters. ie 

: 1. Admiral Sims, Commander of Amenican Naval 
reoreeee in European waters. 

Pegi. REALE Admiral Rodman, in command of the Amer- 
ican battleships with the British fleet. 

' 3. Vice-Admiral Wilson, in France. _, 

4. Rear Admiral Niblack, in the Mediterranean. 

5. Rear Admiral Dunn, in the Azores. 

1V—Work of Navy in peace. 

1. Science and exploration: Perry—(1) secured treaty 
; Wilkes—(1) 
discovered the Antarctic continent; (2) contributed more 
_ to world’s knowledge of geography than any other man. 
_ Maury—(1) made navigation a science; (2) forecast 
weather ; (3) mastered mysteries of currents and winds ; 


i GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY. OF WAR. 
. Bese eo from aa AD 9 


or the aims “of the Germans in their own 
_ Time forbids lengthy sentation from the book. 


Pacccaa as well as of indignation. It is the psy- 
i hology of a ruler, and of a people who can do no 
sin! wror g; wild are, in the Kaiser’ s words, gehe salt of the 


aK +t 
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Earth,” whose right, and duty, it is to strike down and 
wipe out nations that cannot defend themselves, be- 
cause, as a ruler and people, Germany is the foremost na- 


tion in the world, the one nation that is in advance, and 


leads all others, in soul and character, in religion and mo- 
rality in every domain of culture and intelligence, in phil- 
osophy, science and art. There is one single sentence 
quoted in the book (taken from the writings of Fichte) 
which succinetly gives to us the background of German 
war psychology. It is: “One single man has the right 
and duty to compel the whole of mankind.” Fichte had 
no idea, when he wrote those words, the base use to 
which they would be put by German autocracy. But 
they fitly express the ex-Emperor’s conception of his 
tight and duty to be the ruler of the world. Autocracy 
was the outstanding characteristic of the constitution of 
the German Empire. According to that constitution, of 
all the reigning princes in the empire, one only could be — 
Emperor, the King of Prussia, and without his consent 
there could be no change in the constitution. 

‘The will of the Emperor was the highest law,—indeed, 
in the things of first importance, the only law in the 
land. “There is,” said William, ‘but one Master. in this 
country; It is I, and I will tolerate no other.” Under 
this intolerable autocracy the German people lived for 
more than forty years. If Germany had won the war, 
her aim would have been to bring the world under the 
same rule of autocracy. She did not win it for several 
reasons, and chiefly, for the reason that the war was 
one of two opposite ideals, that of Might, and that of 
Right, and Right, in the end, always wins the day. 

Germany’s psychology of war, and of national gov- 
ernment, is the psychology of illusion. It has debased 
the German national character, and for the time being, 
at least, has ruined Germany’s national life. Might is 
not above Right, nor will it, in things ultimate, prove 
to be stronger than Right. God’s way is that of justice, 
equity and human rights, the way of liberty and right- 
doing. 

If Germany had not been Prussianized, if es had de- 
veloped, during the past forty years, her national life on 
the principles of her really great philosophers and lib- 
erally-minded teachers, Herder, Goethe, Schiller and 
others, her history would have taken a different course, 
and the civilized world would have been saved from the 
most awful war of all time. 


The war is over, but the fight for justice, freedom and 
human rights has only well begun. German autocracy 
has failed. The task that now lies before the free na- 
tions of the world is to see that German anarchy,— 
miscalled socialism,—the mother of modern Bolshevism, 
wherever it exists, in Russia, England, or America, shall 
fail also. 


Democracy has won the war, but itchas another war 
to win, a war that will tax to the utmost the wisdom, 
and patience, and persistence in right doing, of the rul- . 
ers and peoples who are elected of God to uphold De- 
mocracy. The world may have been made safe for De- 
mocracy, but Democracy has yet to be made safe for the 
world. 
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PRIMARY EQUIPMENT. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


The only charts that I have used in hygiene were pic- 
ture charts to teach such subjects as care of the hands, 
hair, teeth, things I use every day, exercise, etc. Some 
material may be secured from Colgate & Co., and other 
companies mentioned later, from various departments of 
the U. S. Government and from state boards of health. 

In the first grade, picture charts of fruits, vegetables, 
kitchen articles, household furniture, articles of clothing, 
etc., may be used to enlarge the vocabulary of the 
children. 

Wonderfully interesting pictures may be obtained for 
use in book or chart form in the geography work. 
Many ways of using her pictures will occur to the 
wide awake teacher as the year progresses. 

Pictures of islands, hills, mountains, valleys and bays 
may often be found in the Geographic Magazine, Travel, 
and in folders issued by transportation companies or 
chambers of commerce. A border of pictures illustrat- 
ing the subject for study may be placed on the wall. 

How the’ wind and rain help us and what harm 
they do are easily told by pictures. 

Pictures may show -the two main sources of heat 
what we use heat for in our homes, other uses of *it, 
kinds of stoves, etc. Snow scenes and scenes ‘of life 
in the tropics will teach the relation of climate to the 
sun. The warm clothes needed in winter in. some lands 
and the cotton garments worn in the warmer regions of 
the earth can be shown by pictures. 

To make the lessons on materials for clothing more 
interesting, use pictures of the plants and animals that 
give us these materials, of the manufacture of the raw 
materials into cloth, and of articles of clothing made 
of these materials. 

Black and white and colored pictures of birds that 
injure our crops and of birds seen in our school yards 
may be secured from the Perry or Brown pictures 
companies, or from Latta. 

Pictures of the beneficial insects and of the injur- 
ious ones may be purchased or made with crayon or 
water colors. 

The work on “Government in Relation to the School 
and Home” may be vitalized by the use of pictures. 
Gather pictures of the family, the home, and the work 
of the members of the family. At this time show pic- 
tures of our first president, Lincoln, Wilson, our goy- 
ernor, federal and territorial capitols, our flag, and of 
what our government does for us. 


Provide pictures to teach lessons on “Local Trans- 
portation and Communication.” 
To teach the “House Fly in Relation to Health” 


make a set of charts on muslin or paper from stencils 
purchased of thie International Harvester Company. 
Picture charts may be made of material gathered from 
their book of lectures entitled “Trap the Fly’, from 
government bulletins, from tanglefoot advertisements, 
and from magazine articles on the prevention of ty* 
phoid, tuberculosis, etc. The Metropolitan Life In- 


of health in some states have excellent ‘pang hteas on rs 


this and similar subjects. 

Charts of some of the important occupations and the 
tools used in each are instructive. The BRS at 
work on occupations and the family should be cor- 
related with the language work. For suggestions as 
to methods, examine the text books used in racine 
English to foreigners in the evening schools of our 
big cities. 

Of course, objects and live animals are to be pre- 
ferred to pictures. The pictures may be used when, 
the objects or animals cannot be secured conveniently. 
It is possible to grow cotton and flax plants. Very in- 


teresting material to be used in teaching about cotton 
and wool may be obtained from the Amoskeag Manu- 


A case showing the life history 
An in- 


facturing Company. 
of the silk worm may be used to advantage. 


sect cage for observing life specimens may be made. — 


A bulletin by the Smithsonian Institute telling the 
teacher how to kill, preserve, and mount insects should 
be in the library of every nature study teacher. 


Maps of the school room and school ground may 


be drawn by the teacher and hectographed or mimeo- — 
The teacher would — 
find this map work easier if the pupils in the primary — 


graphed copies given to the pupils. 


grades were provided with rules marked off into inch 
and half inch lengths. The many marks on the rulers. 


-_—_. 


LS 
vitamine imagist 
lorry air hole 
camouflage 
cloverleaf  poilu 
questionnaire 
junior high school brisance 
and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 


find authoritative answers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 


QgvyDrepunUerRveUTHoNevesoDoneneeserCnaneaaeasneetT is | 


Facts are demanded as never before. Exact 
information is indispensable. 
And never before was the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
so urgently needed inschool 
work; never before was it 
procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 
Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 
Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations, 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free toteachers, anew booklet, 
“Use of the Dictionary--Games with the Dictionary.” 


A G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. B ‘« 
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Tees Ss to young pupils. The school may be 
14 _modeled in sand, ‘plasticine, or paper pulp. 

_ Printed charts require much less time than picture 
charts. Tough wrapping paper, black and red mark- 
_ ing pencils, and a ruler are all the things needed for 
chart making. The printing may be done with a set 


me of rubber type and black ink, but the ink is expensive 
a and the typing involves much time. If the teacher 

has kept a full notebook of the material she uses for 
drill during the year, the actual making of the charts 
_. is no burdensome ‘task. Much of the teacher’s time 
ae will be saved if an older pupil is employed to cut and 


Fin 


~ rule. the paper. Two wire nails will be needed to hang 

‘the charts on. Holes may be punched in the charts 

and Strengthened with circles of gummed cardboard, 
or brass rings may be fastened to the charts with 
gummed paper. 
ia There are many topics in the language work for the 
second grade which may be taught easily with printed 
charts. Printed charts may also be used for drill on 
_ the phonic elements and word lists and picture charts 

may be made for the phonic type words. (See lnglish 
_- for Beginners, Fisher & Call, p. 222 ff.) Use flash 
cards also to drill on phonics. 
In arithmetic, flash cards are helpful in teaching 
& the combinations. A complete set of them may be 

nie _ bought forenayy 5. (Here is a home-made set of flash 
__eards with the answers in addition and subtraction in- 
dicated on the back. The red figures are the answers 
in. subtraction.) 

Sets of picture flash cards and large size domino 
cards are used in the first grade to teach numbers and 
their combination. Picture cards of smaller size with 

_ the figure and name of the figure on the back are use- 
ful for seat work in teaching beginners. Small: size 
\ domino cards for seat work may be purchased or made 
with the hectograph. Cards about an inch square 
with the numerals and arithmetical ens are of great 
use. 

The first grade teacher needs also alphabet cards for 
m ; : ‘spelling, word cards for language, colored seeds, col- 
ored crayons, and colored sticks. 

The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans and Pri- 


< 


Ba 


 —— 


lished for the primary teacher. But good sugges- 
tions for work in the lower grades can be found in 
the Popular Educator which is intended for the gram- 
‘mar grade teacher. 

4 The best help that I know of for the teacher just 
my Beiniig first grade work is the little book entitled 
“Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading”. 
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very. good. Her “Intermediate Plan Books” contain 
F Seo outline on “Domestic Animals which may be simpli- 
® The books 
¥ “used in teaching English are full of éuggestions for 
' _ the teacher of primary language in Hawaii. The two 
a volumes of the McFadden Language Series are the 


-Geography Class” 


“mary Education are probably the best magazines pub- . 


The “Primary Plan Books” by Marian George are. 


better. 
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Books of games for teaching language and arithmetic 
are useful. 

Drawing is one of the most effective means of teach- 
ing ‘geography. Augsburg’s “Easy Drawing for the 
contains outline sketches for copy- 
ing. 

Every primary teacher needs to have books of fa- 


‘bles, folk stories, and fairy stories in simple language 


for reading or telling to the children and for dicta- 
tion. Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen has published an excel- 
lent list of stories and poems suitable for children. 

Seed catalogues and department store catalogues 
abound in material for picture cards and charts. 

We have a school library from the Library of Ha- 
wall. About half of 
the books are some of the very best first, second and 
third grade readers. 


The books are in great demand. 


The vocabulary is such that the 
children can read the books without much help from 
parents or teachers. It is a great satisfaction to 
them to be able to read the books so easily. If pri- 
mary teachers could have suitable books in sufficient 
numbers to use for supplementary reading at school 
and at home, the English vocabulary of our pupils of 
foreign ancestry would grow faster. 

A loose leaf notebook is a very valuable part of the 
primary teacher’s equipment. The teacher who ex- 
pects to follow the profession should own a type- 
writer. A hectograph or a mimeograph is a_time- 


saver, too, when many copies are to be made. : 

Some of the Puunene teachers have so felt the need 
of a manual or full outline of the various subjects of 
primary work that they are planning to put the ma- 
terial in such shape that it will save much time for 


‘the teacher and so make it possible for her to. do 


more and better work with the pupils entrusted to her 
care. We hope to secure enough material to include 
sentences for supplementary reading lessons from the 
Lists of word drill 
devices, of material for charts, definite suggestions of 
practical equipment, 


board and for language lessons. 


and patterns useful in making 
posters are to be included. When completed each of 
our primary teachers will be given a copy. It is a 
tremendous task but one that will be worth more than 
it costs in time and labor. 


If all the Maui primary teachers of training and 
experience were interested and would lend a hand in 
compiling such notebooks, the results would be much 
Committees might be formed to work out. the 
different subjects and the entire set submitted to high- 
er authority for correction and approval. 
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To spend one’s declining years in 
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MAA at are of our office feel- 
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of activity. — 
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The Hawaiian People and Public 
Education 


Bs By VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY. 


the domain of public education, all factors considered, 
than has the Hawaiian people. No other race so 
quickly and so peacefully achieved the tremendous change 
from feudalism to modern industrial society. Among — 
other peoples this required many generations and long 
wars; among the Hawaiians this took place in a few de- 
cades, and without the horrors of war. This fact in itself 
is a splendid testimony to the racial and intellectual worth 
of the native Hawaiian stock. 
The Hawaiian people, since the establishment of the 
first schools, have been generous and enthusiastic patrons 
of education. With their means and their moral support 
they have stood by the public. schools. Now, in this great 
age of social reconstruction, the Hawaiian people have re- 
markable opportunities. 
The Great War was won, not by the powers that stood 
for hatred, for greed, and for militarism, but by the pow- 
ers that stood for brotherhood, for justice, and for the rights 
of the common man. The public schools of Hawaii will 


N" other nation or race has a more notable record in 


- succeed just so far as they serve the best needs of every man, 
woman, and child in Hawaii. 
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The Library has been asked to state briefly its meth- 
ods of co-operation with the schools of Hawaii. The 
following survey tells of the work already accom- 
plished, also of the plans for 1919-20 in bath city and 
country. 


HONOLULU SCHOOLS. 
Reading Room. 


The reading room is open to all children daily ex- 
cept Sunday from 9 to 6. Summer reading rooms are 
to be established at Kalihi-waena, Maemae and Wai- 
kiki Schools to reach the children who can not take 
advantage of the main library. These will be open one 
day a week from 9 to 4 with a regular Story Hour at 
2:30. 


Circulation of Books and Pictures. 


February statistics showed 3,781 juvenile borrowers. 
The child receives a library card upon recommendation 
of his teacher and is then entitled to borrow two books 
for four weeks. Children in the 7th grade and above, 
who wish to use more books for special purposes may 
obtain adult privileges upon recommendation of the 
children’s librarian. 

Mounted pictures are loaned to teachers for class 
rooms and may be kept for four weeks. 

Schoolroom libraries are sent out by the Islands De- 
partment upon request. At present there are 13 of 
these in the. public and private schools of Honolulu. 


Course of Study in Library Training. 


Each year a librarian has given lessons in the use of 
the library to different grades, preferably to those 
within walking distance of the library. The plan for 
1919-20 is to have this work systematized and recog- 
nized as a part of the regular school program. <A 
librarian will visit each grade from 2nd to 5th inclu- 
sive, at least once during the school year, and will 
give a lesson in the practical use of the library at the 
library to all of the upper grades. 


High School Library Work. 7 . 


The work with High School students is unsatisfac- 
tory. If Honolulu Schools are to reap the benefits of 
the co-operation begun in the grades it must be contin- 
ued in the High School. In September at the opening 
of the new building there should be a high school libra- 
rian who. is a member of the library staff to co-ordi- 
_ nate the work of the library and the school. Because 
of the urgent need preliminary steps have already been 
taken, but no definite decision can be made until the 
appropriation of the legislature makes it possible. 


’ country schools has been done through» the. Islar 
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J COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Extension Work. 
The extension work of the Linery of Haw 


Department. Sixty of the Schools in the terr z 
have been supplied with traveling libraries ; Oaht 
had 25 libraries in schools, Maui 20, Kauai 
West Hawaii 6. East Hawaii is supplied with 
from the Public Library at Hilo. 
tain books suitable for the children of the grades 
resented, and professional and recreational books - 
the teachers. Each school is supplied with the 
monthly Bulletin, on request. so that a fairly bse nt 
catalog is thus provided. In addition to the librar ; 
plays for amateur acting, pictures for the school somiaete 
and numbers of the National Geographic magazit n 
as aids to the geography teachers—are loaned on 
quest. 


Standardizing the School Liticarde 


As the best books for young people are few 
ber, it is better policy to duplicate those fey 
many times and so give the children th» best, - 
buy much indifferent material. For this reas 
school libraries throughout the territory she 1 
standardized according to grades. These li 
should contain reference and recreational books 
ing in per cent according to the grades represi 
the school. Books on the sciences and th 
should be included, for today’s reading often 
the way to tomorrow’s vocation. In Minnes 
school receiving state aid is obliged to buy $2 
of books for the library the first year an 
subsequent years. The books purchased are t 
ommended by the State High School Board 
accredited list entitled “Books for Element 
Rural Schools” and “Books for High Schools 

Library rooms are now provided in most ‘of 
school buildings. In the social center idea 
schools, which grows year by year, many 
school libraries in the territory may give e 
brary service as well. . 


HOW TO PLAY TWELVE GOOD GA 


A leaflet telling how to play 12 good 
showing just how the games will help to 1 
children stronger can be secured. on request 
Playground and Recreation Association of J 
Beeler Avenue, New roo Ging a 
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‘Physical Education in Hawaii’s Schools 


__.This subject has assumed a new importance since the 
_ days of the selective draft when the startling fact was 
brought out that about one-third of the young men of 
this nation aré physically unfit for military service. 
Having found this national weakness, it now is our 
duty to get at the causes and apply the remedy. 
There are two fundamental causes, in my judgment. 


1. The lack of a constructive program in our school, 


administration providing physical exercise of the right 
_ kind at the right times and in the right amount. We 
have had some team play in the higher schools, but 
this has developed those who least needed improve- 
-ment. The weak and physically backward children 
“have not been touched by our limited athletic pro- 
- grams. 
very much in those quarters most in need of help— 
that is the timid and non-athletic children. 

2. The physical weakness of mothers and fathers. 
This is partly the result of certain faulty habits of liv- 
ing in the present day, but chiefly the result of insuf- 

ficient physical exercise and development in_ their 
~ youth—in other words, cause number one removed a 
generation back. If we do not correct the trouble 
now the next generation will be even less adequately 
endowed physically. 

I call attention to four fundamental defects in our 
present school system which are to blame for the lack 

of an adequate program for physical development. 

1, The teachers are too commonly weaklings physi- 
cally, with little knowledge of how to play and little or 
“no interest in the physical education of the children un- 

der their charge. They have been brought up to think 
only of book study and naturally pass along only that 
type of instruction. They fail utterly to see the vast 
importance of physical training because it was not part 
Boe their training. 
_In other words, the first defect lies in the normal and 
Seeather training schools. Teachers must be trained to 
“realize that physical education for children is as im- 
portant as mental education and that it is as much a 
part of their work to train the muscles and strengthen 
‘the bodies of school children as it is to develop their 
minds. The public must expect this dual service— 
really not dual iat all, but two phases of single service. 
2. Mental education is compulsory by law, but physi- 
cal education is wholly optional. The state has virtu- 
eect ‘we want every citizen to be able to read and 


e and figure problems—but we don’t care whether 
‘some are weaklings and unable to withstand disease 
nc Mie “young, or become public charges and public 
DU: lens.” Me 


By D. L. CRAWFORD 


City play grounds have helped some, but not: 


Universal military training has at least this much in 
its favor, that it would do something toward strength- 
ening the physique of the nation and thus reduce dis- 
ease and unhappiness and increase the average span of 
life and usefulness. 

Compulsory physical education must be as well es- 
tablished and as efficiently administered as compulsory 
mental education is now. 

3. Girls have had even less opportunity than boys 
for physical development because of a long standing 
(but now rapidly disappearing) popular notion . that 
they must have no exercise more violent than sewing 
parties or pussy-wants-a-corner. Mere than that is not 
lady-like. However mttch this notion has been dis- 
placed, there is yet a great inequality between the 
boy’s and girl’s opportunities in the average school for 
physical development. 

The state has been raising up weakling mothers and 
expects robust and sturdy offspring. And in the age 
of Science, too! 

4. Our conception of physical education (so far as 
we have had any, at all) has been wrong. In the 
class room, the successful teacher—the real teacher— 
helps the laggers and the mediocre ones to keep up 
with the leaders as much as possible. More time and 
thought and energy are expended on the slow of wit 
than on the bright and “smart’’ ones. 

On the play ground and the athletic field the reverse 
is true. Trainers soon sift out the strongest and fast-_ 
est and best developed individuals and improve them 
—but wholly disregard the others or give them some 
most uninteresting calisthenics. Neither the physique’ 
nor the habit of play are developed in those most in 
need of both! 

Our program for physical education, therefore, must 
be universal and planned for the physical laggards and 
weaklings as well as for the strong. It must include 
the girls on an equality with the boys, providing for 
each the kinds of exercise best suited to the needs.- It 
must be compulsory. The teachers must be trained in 
accordance with it and be held responsible for its ad- 
ministration just as surely as they are for mental ed- 
ucation. 

I would suggest a constructive program under five 
sub-heads. 

1. Each grade school should have one or several 
teachers charged with the duty of supervising certain 
forms of play at periods ‘set aside therefor. The exer- 
cises should be sufficiently varied to hold the interest 
of all and suited to the needs of the various ages and 


degrees of strength. (Concluded on page 15) 


Hawaii can be: justly proud of her public school sys- 


tem. On the whole it ranks favorably with many 
school systems, serving similar populations, in the 
States. All “systems,” however, tend to fall behind the 


progress of the times in this swiftly moving age. 
Throughout the United States the purposes, content, 
administration, and community relationships of educa- 
tion are being studied more carefully and more scien- 
tifically than ever before in the history of any nation. 

We understand more clearly than ever before that 
if we are to succeed as a great nation, and as ‘cham- 
pions of true democracy, we must succeed in the realm 
of public education. Ignorant peoples, half-educated 
peoples, and wrongly-educated peoples (the Huns for 
example), are heavily handicapped in the Twentieth 
Century march toward real civilization. 

Everyone is looking toward the future. The gigantic 
mistakes and evils of the past cannot be undone, but 
we can use our best knowledge in building for the fu- 
ture. Ina very real sense, the future of Hawaii is in- 
separably bound up with her public schools. Hawaii’s 
educational program is thus of vital interest to every 
man, woman and child in Hawaii. 

In the brief time at my disposal I shall endeavor to 
present, as concisely as possible,three great educational 
problems that Hawaii must solve if her schools are to 
most effectively serve her peoples and her needs. Many 
other problems might be enumerated, but these three 
will indicate the large lines of advance. 


1. Rural Education. 


Any school system that has the same identical cur- 
riculum, methods, and administration for city and for 
country serves neither city nor country effectively. Ha- 
wali is preeminently a rural country. Her basic ‘in- 
dustries are agricultural. Her country schools must be 
developed to serve the country, and not to lure chil- 
dren into the city. This has been found true through- 
out the Mainland. Rural schools have been merely 
miniature city schools, with city teachers, city meth- 
ods, city point of view, and city ideals. The mass of 
Hawaii’s population must be trained to live success- 
fully and happily in the country; to earn their living 
through agriculture; and to develop a self-respecting 
citizenry on the land. 

This involves, not only a great readjustment of our 
present rural schools, but also profound changes in 
many rural institutions. It is not within the province 
of this address to discuss the latter, although they are 
extremely important. The first great step is to get 
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. industry itself, 


teachers who are genuine ral teach whos 
and ideals are rural; who understand rural , 
who can teach children in terms of rural 


The second step is to give the rural cur 
large agricultural content; it must deal larg 
concretely with country life and country ‘insti 
Most curricula, in the past, have been made 
folk, by city folk. They have emphasized lite 
demic, and city subjects, and have looked » w 
ignorance or scorn upon agriculture and rural 
school- -garden movement has been of great 
giving genuine rural material to our countr: 

The third step is to make the rural - i: 
community center. 
Penney 


The rural schools, with trained, ehaie 
permanent teachers, have a great field for se 1 
fore them. At present this field is scarcely t 


2. Industrial Education. us 
The vast majority of boys and girls are hand- 

not academic. The majority will not ge a 
school; only a minute fraction will go to col 
present they are all forced through the sam : 
curriculum, with very little handwork, and 
no industrial training. They leave the plat 
cause. they are not trained toward the 
Until we have a general system of industri 
tion, that will give boys and girls the oppor 
learn rural industries, we will have the ] 
great numbers of children nmi the ee 
for any useful activity. 


ing with hoge qelieh The majority of k 
be hand-workers, yet the education in term 
work is just, beginning to malts its” appe 
school curricula. Seah at 
Of course, any progress in aS Te “educ 
pendent upon the conditions of living off re 
The boy must not only. un or 
enjoy field work, but must see that in | 
can earn a comfortable living and live, as 
life. It is not so much a’ matter HE: rate 


self- Tapes and social position, E ie ny 
pees ara on ‘page 14 iw 
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_ School atmosphere is a thing easy to recognize, but 
‘ hard to define. 
: breathe, and as all pervading. Like the air it may be 
nourishing, invigorating, inspiring; or it may be stupe- 
fying, poisonous, deadly. 

- Good atmosphere is a natural result of mutual re- 


spect between teacher and pupils. 


It is as intangible as the air we 


The teacher, being 
othe responsible party, must not only strive to be wor- 
y and to win the respect of every child, but she 
_ must school herself to respect the individuality of ev- 
a child. Little by little she will be able to lead the 
as to respect one another’s personality, also. 

- Respect for each child’s personality and desire for 

ii welfare are fundamental. 

“4 good atmosphere be secured. No child is vicious by 


z nature. 


On no other basis can 


Every child at the bottom of his heart loves 
the good. Ifa child appears vicious, it is because he 
“is. the victim of bad atmosphere at home, or in school, 
or - both. If his home atmosphere is poisonous, all the 


“more reason that his school atmosphere should be up- 


" No: matter what a pupil may be, ieee that he 
has a personality that you must respect if you would 
a and hold him. Discuss his faults in public, 
* and your chance is lost. Not nae 


a Oriental friends are keenly sensitive to re biic 
disgrace and ridicule. If a child has done wrong, 
“save his face” by general talk, mentioning no names, 
or by a heart to heart interview singly or in small 
ups. By so doing you may retain the loyalty of 
e erring BuRE and the ieee respect of the whole 
class. 
ere Nea. than a “bawling out” is public rid- 
( Sarcasm and ridicule are dangerous weapons in 
To hold one up to derision and contempt, even 
1%  bantering spirit, is bad psychology. No one likes 
& laughed at, but to a sensitive child it becomes 


eme mental torture. Self- esteem and the esteem of 


m ed or ood atmosphere in a school. : 
aac sf g HS? 
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School Atmosphere 


By H. M. WELLS 


A kindred sin is the habit some teachers have of 
calling a dull pupil “stupid head” and “lolo.” Even if 
a child is dull he has feelings, nor is he likely to be- 
come any brighter through an induced consciousness ° 
that he cannot learn, Many a child, if encouraged by 
a little judicious praise, may blossom out into a fair 
student. The persevering plodder often outstrips his 
more brilliant competitor who learns with little effort. 
No teacher would take the lead in poking fun at any 
bodily defect in a child. Is it not just as heartless to 
hold up their mental defects to ridicule? 


To win the hearty respect of pupils, one must be 
worthy of it. Children read character, by a sort of in- 
tuition. No amount of camouflage and veneer will de- 
ceive them for long. Flattery and cajolery will never 
take the place of an honest, earnest desire and effort 
for the well-being of every child in your room. 


Good atmosphere is a busy atmosphere. Besides be- 
ing experts in reading character, children are keen at 
sizing up a teacher. One who knows her business, and 
plunges at once into the work at hand, has won half 
the battle. A class should be kept so busy that there 
will be no time for nonsense. Above all things, chil- 
dren despise a slacker and one who allows them to be 
slack in turn, while a strict teacher, one who holds 
them up to the mark in every particular, will soon win 
their admiration. In some respects children represent 
the human soul at its best, and no degree ‘of license 
which leads to disorder or to slipshod work can take 
the place in a child’s mind of consciousness of a task 
well done. Here, again, a little judicious praise, not 
of the work of a bright pupil, but of that of the class, 
will sometimes work Wonders. When a teacher begins 
to complain in the hearing of her class that they are 
stupid or backward, or that this pupil or that one does 
poor work, I begin to look for other weak points in 
her make-up besides her bad judgment, which is patent. 
When she says “I have a fine class,’ I begin to think 
“They are a fortunate class.” 


Again, good atmosphere is a happy atmosphere. Be- 
sides the satisfaction born of work well done, the best 
atmosphere has a happiness born of mutual affection. 
Happy is the child who has a hero to worship in the 
person of his teacher. Some teachers get certain tangi- 
ble results through sheer energy. Their rooms may 
have the business attitude, but if there is lacking the 
One thing meedful, such teachers are comparative fail- 
ures; failures, that is, as moulders of character. That 
one thing needful is love for one’s pupils, and its re- 
sponse. 


Humanize the Sugar Inhustry. . 


Humanize the sugar industry of Hawaii, and the 
labor problems will solve themselves automatically. 

Much progress has already been made in this direc- 
tion, but the real solution of the problem in its present 
phase requires more aggressive study and campaigning. 

Nothing is more variable than human nature, and 
the term “humanizing” as here used, is well understood 


by everyone who has a fair knowledge of the arly his- 


tory of the sugar industry in these Islands, and its ac- 
companying labor difficulties. 

To solve the labor problem it is necessary to do here 
what has been and is now being done throughout a 
great’ number of the large industries of the Mainland. 

The conditions under which the laborer works should 
be made as attractive as possible. 

The laborer should receive a good return for loyal 
and intelligent service, and especially should his home 
surroundings be such that he will see a future for him- 
self and his children, so that he will regard his home 
as permanent. 


Must Abandon Prussian Methods. 


This will be immediately stamped as a beautiful gen- 
erality, and indeed it is more easily said than done, 
yet it represents a plan that has been carried out else- 
where and can be developed in these Islands as rap- 
idly as Hawaii merges from the curse of its former 
Prussianism and moves forward in the broad and 
bright era of what we all believe to be practical Amer- 
icanism. 

Prussianistic methods have been the curse of Ha- 
waiian industry since the days of contract coolie labor, 
imprisoned laborers, and human beings driven like cat- 
tle by rough and old-fashioned lunas. 

The character of that curse was not recognized at 
the time. It was considered. one of the necessities 
of the sugar industry, because such a condition was 
said to prevail in the countries with which these 
Islands were in competition. Furthermore, it was 
fostered by the Prussian and junker of Hawaii, and 
winked at by those of us who should have known bet- 
ter, but did not until the year 1914, when the real 
Prussian was discovered. 


“White Man” vs. Coolie Labor Conditions. 

To summarize: Conditions surrounding the la- 
borer have been such that the sugar plantation has not 
offered a prospect that could appeal in any phase to a 
“white man.” — ; 

The term “white man” is used in the common ac- 


Solving Hawaii’s. Labor Problem — 
--By W. R. FARRINGTON 


ture for his children. Its opposite is “code a 
which has come to mean all that is unattractiy 
independent American citizen. ee 

These are rather harsh terms, but they ex 
fundamentals which in earlier days made. th 
problem a much more difficult one of solution 

The situation summarized represents condi 
which Hawaii must not and will not return, n, and 


‘ehor conditions,” sy it can’t be done. 


: a 
The Meaning of “Humanizing the Sugar Industr y 
Humanizing the sugar industry means dignifying 
riculture in all its phases. bt Re 
It means displacing driven gangs with the san 
led and urged on in.a spirit of cooperation. _ 
It means housing the plantation workers in z 1 
ner that will promote comfort, self-respect _ 
cency, as distinguished from barracks that 
with city tenements for the dirt and indecencies 
It means such a reformation that there wil 
end of.the present day fact that mere mentio. 
diately stamps sugar plantation work as undesi 
The harshest criticism I have ever hear d 
against living conditions on the. sugar plan nt ( 
Hawaii was voiced by a speaker at the first cor 
held on the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve rfiover 
At that time a gentleman connected with t 1 
industry expressed doubt as to the advissal aa 
ing our boys to work on sugar plantations, on 
of the immorality of the camps. ° i 
This is pretty tough criticism when we stop to con- 
sider that these same plantations have bee under 


of forty years, and that they have been the "os 
of all our philanthropies. ta 
Plantations Should Provide'a Future for : 
Our Boys and Girls. a4 i 
Humanize the labor conditions of hie plan ti 
this great industry will become a field of spler 
portunity for a large share of our 30,000 boy 
in the public schools, instead of the phere 
future, fe wy 
This is the main point I wish to make, 
problem solution should be such as to weave | 
mediate present and certainly the future o 
industry into an intelligent American plan 1 
only put the boys and girls on the land cbt Vi 


~ 


‘ 


cause them to seek this career oe choice and find in 
ea its returns as great an attraction as is offered in any 
F other industry. 
- Our junkers have said this cannot be done. They 
- have claimed that schools educate the children away 
¥ from the soil and the plantations. The truth of this 
depends entirely upon the education and also upon the 
_ plantation management. 3 
The teachings of experience in recent .years_ will 
serve to prove that this can be done. It is being done, 
and the men not associated in the doing of it are soon 
ae to be out of the running. 


Bs Success of School and Home Gardens. 


2) Make a special note of the history of Hawaii’s school 
i gardens and the home gardens that in recent years 
- have been carried on by a goodly share of these 30,000 
children. 

‘This gardening movement proved such an immediate 


ny success that the idea was quickly taken up by the bus- 
_ iness organizations on three of the Islands—all except 
~ Oahu—and the result has opened up a new horizon— 


+ 


a way out—in the process of humanizing, dignifying— 
glorifying indeed—the agricultural industry. 

It has developed the fact that Hawaii has hundreds, 
and possibly thousands, of natural born farmers. ’ 


_. 


a These boys have an ability for handling growing 
te crops that is very marked. All they need is oppor- 
tunity, inspirdtion, and proper leadership. 

- Business men who have acted as judges in these 
contests have been surprised and educated. They did 
__ not believe it could be done. They thought that only 
-_ coolies could get returns from the soil in Hawaii. 

er The success of this great educational enterprise is 
: 8 continuing. It means intelligent, efficient and contented 
na 


or agriculturalists, workers, laborers, call them what you 
will, on the plantations; provided those in charge of 
the leading industry of the Territory see and grasp the 
a4 opportunities by humanizing the industry. 


5 ak 


Success of Boys’ and Girls’ “Working Reserve.” 


Up to the present time the most striking example of 
-_ what the youth of this Territory are willing to do ha’s 
been furnished by the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 
and its accompanying organization,-the Hawaii Junior 
“Reserve, which included girls as well as boys. 
We hear so often in Hawaii that conditions are dif- 
. ‘e teaeheit here and plans worked out on the Mainland will 
not fit these Islands. Consequently there was much 
3 2 pessimism. expressed when it was proposed that the 
_U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve plan should be adopted 
aa 


; he suggestion of adopting this plan in these Islands 
as met with sterotyped opposition. It was regarded 


NO COMMUNITY IS ‘iene THAN ITS HOMES. | 
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as theoretical. Sneers were not lacking and some di- 
lated on the idea of “badging” the boys for working, 
when they ought to work anyway. All this in the 
face of a general outcry over a shortage of labor! 
The knowing ones condemned the plan before it was 
started because they knew it could not be done. 
Sneers and opposition, however, did: not prevail. 


Attitude of Plantation Managers. 


The managers of the sugar plantations on the Island 
of Maui, almost without exception, received the plan 
with friendly approval and enthusiastic interest and an 
outstanding number on Hawaii did the same. 

On Oahu one. plantation took what might be called 
an active interest. 

To the Island of Kauai belongs the credit for mak- 
ing the real vital test. One plantation manager saw 
the opportunity, and as a result worked out a definite 
scheme for the employment of 100 city boys, and of 
housing them in a summer camp on his plantation. 


White Boys As Plantation Laborers. 


It is timely to mention some of the conditions that 
were imposed in the selection of these boys, because 


the failure to accept these conditions upset some old 


time theories. 

White boys, boys from designated private schools 
largely attended by white boys, were singled out as un- 
desirable for this work. This was quite in keeping 
with the old time method of thought when considering 
sugar plantations. 

This rule was violated. iBone from the lists of these 
undesirables volunteered, and were sent along with the 
others. 

The boys were organized in a camp under four di- 
rectors; the leader from the College of Hawaii. One 
assistant, a Y. M. C. A.. worker. Another from a Ho- 
nululu private school, and the fourth, a teacher from 
the public schools. These boys were housed in the 
public school bungalows. 


-How the Boys Were Handled. 


No favoritism was shown these youngsters, who 
ranged all the way from 15% to 20 years. They did the 
hard grinding “impossible” work of the sugar cane 
fields. 

Their first experience in camp, and away from their 
homes was with an epidemic of Spanish influenza that sent 
a large per cent of them to bed and some to the hospital. 
This on top of their field work and the consequent few 
days struggle with aching muscles and blistered hands. 

But they stuck to it. They did the work, and when 
the day’s job was done they returned to camp where 
one of the directors devoted a large portion of his 
thought to forms of entertainment that would keep the 
boys interested. 

The work was humanized and the camp life was hu- 
manized. (Concluded on page 13) 
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HAWAIDS PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PAN- 
PACIFIC IDEA. 


By VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY. 


We grown men and women of Hawaii, of many 
races and tongues, have certain deep-rooted ideas, 
prejudices, and antipathies that are very difficult for 
us to overcome. It is hard to change the adult mind. 

Hawaii’s forty thousand school boys and girls have 
no such prejudices and antagonisms. This is a tre- 
mendously significant fact, that every adult in Ha- 
waii should fully realize. These our children of many 
races, in a common peaceful and equable environment, 
live and play and study and grow up together, as 
chums,—as friends,—as native born to Hawaii. 

If we teach them in terms of inter-racial respect and 
aloha, so will they grow up in mutual good-will and 
understanding, If they learn jealousy, racial antag- 
onisms, distrust, suspicions, and sly competition, THEY 
LEARN IT FROM US,’ We, the adults, give them 
their’ ideas. AS WE ARE, SO THEY WILL BE. 

Thus we men and women of Hawaii have a great 
and unescapable responsibility. We have unrivalled 
opportunities for developing, here in the mid-Pacific, a 
rising generation of American-born young people, ed- 
ucated in terms of the best Americanism, the finest 
inter-racial good-will, the highest Pan-Pacific friendli- 
ness. 

As a dynamic educational force ‘of incalculable 
power for good, the PAN-PACIFIC IDEA is unsur- 
passed. It is not a hollow phrase, not a glittering gen- 
erality. It lies at the very root of the continued pros- 
perity of Hawaii and the abiding peace of the Pacific. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Every competent teacher and everyone else who has 
given careful thought to the educational process, knows 
that any system of academic cramming is not true ed- 


ucation. 


Boys and girls are not fitted to meet the actual re- 


quirements of life in Hawaii by means of “paper” ex-_ 


aminations. People do not live their lives on paper, 
but in a very real world of industry. 

Educational systems everywhere have laid a false and 
exaggerated emphasis upon “paper” work. Today 
schools are being tested by the way in which they 
measure Up to the real tasks of real life. 


‘ * 


derstanding; he should have a real workin 


~ Complaints eres been 
wail against the pedantic | exces 
rigor of existing | examinations. | Tiny | 
primary grades are said to be subjected to 
pomp of written reviews and tests. — In all 3 
communities, throughout the mainland, the) 
fort is to test the pupils by fair, normal, 
methods. es “ 

‘The-written examination has a certain pla 
certain value in any school system, but ev 
knows that the majority of able men and w 
any community would “fail” at_ the averag 
“test.” Erroneous ideas concerning examinatia 
tended to give the school an artificial atmosphe 
to isolate it from the great, vital currents of cor 
life. 

In modern education the emphasis is upo 
rected interest of the child in his home region. 
should have an intelligent appreciation of hi 
dustries; he should be physically strong a 
through wholesome supervised play and re ore | 
he should use the English language with ease an 


of American institutions and life; he should b 
in body as well as mind; he should progress | 
from grade to grade, and emerge from the schoo 
capable of succeeding in his daily work, ia own 
personal happiness, and in the affairs of the cor mu 
nity. ry 
The purpose of all “examinations” should be 
the pupil on his way through school, and: not t 
him out of school. None are so dangerous i 
mocracy as the half-educated. Excessive ro 
aminations violate not only the best educatic 
ciples—they violate ordinary common sense. 


to value beauty of tone and to secure it in 
ing, both for the sake of their musical Lo 
the correct use of their own voices. 
should have grace of melody and simple - perfe 
form, revealing grace and clarity of musical t 
These qualities are desirable as musical ee 
may also consciously be analyzed and vale 
songs used will necessarily have also mood, o 
color; but the moods should be childlike, a 
not attempt to cover the entire range of 1 
the music of the masters expresses, 


fluently and in parts simple hymn ihe 
with enjoyment, after some practise, a nu 
easier choruses from operas and oratori 


—Earhart and McConnathy, in ad 
1917, No, 49... he Ds as 
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| HAWAIPS SCHOOLS ARE THE WORLD’S MOST SIGNIFICANT MANIFESTATIONS OF | 
INTER-RACIAL GOODWILL. 
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SOME GOVERNMENT FIGURES. 


A government bulletin declares that the war has 
demonstrated conclusively that large numbers of for- 
eign-born citizens have not been definitely assimilated 
or Americanized. It also brought forth thousands upon 
thousands of men, native-born Americans for many 
generations, who cannot read nor write. 

Here are the figures: 

Over'ten years of age and illiterate (1910)......5,502,351 
meeutorspeak Fnolish.. io.) eo 3,089,723 

This. makes a total of 8,592,074—eight and one-half 
millions of people who cannot read the newspapers or 
the laws of their country. Millions who cannot speak 
English. 

This is more people than were in the whole United 
States in 1800. 

It is more people than in the entire South in the 
Civil War. 

It is more people than now live in all the following 
States combined: Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Ari- 

-zona, Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, Florida, Con- 
necticut :and Washington. 


CONNECTING THE SCHOOLS WITH INDUSTRY. 


“Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools,” by W. 


Carson’ Ryan, Jr. Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1919. 151 p. 8°. (Bulletin 1918, no. 24). 

Attempts to give an account of the vocational-guid- 

ance movement as affecting public schools. Gives his- 

_tory of the movement, summarizes studies of school 
leaving and employment since 1906, describes available 
literature on the different vocations and methods of 
utilizing it in schools, outlines vocational-guidance 
plans in typical centers, and analyzes recent [English 
experience in vocational guidance with relation to 
problems in the United States. 

“Those who have watched the vocational-guidance 
movement,” says the author, “have seen it broadening 
out until, originally signifying little more than the giv- 

--ing of limited counsel to individual seekers for em- 
ployment, it has come to mean an important program 
affecting fundamentally both education and industry. 
Educationally, vocational guidance is bound up with 
vocational training, pre-vocational education, continua- 
tion school work, the co-operative plan of half-time 
work, the Gary plan, and the junior high school, and, 
like most of these, it presupposes a complete remak- 
ing of education on the basis of occupational demands. 
Industrially it involves placement, employment super- 
vision, specific attention to such problems as_ labor 
turnover in industry, and the education of employers 
and the public to the possibilities of ‘guidance as a 
public function to be carried out through the school.” 


WAIPAHU SCHOOL IS A REPRESENTATIVE RURAL 
SCHOOL ON OAHU. IT SERVES A LARGE AND IM- 
PORTANT PLANTATION COMMUNITY. WAIPAHU 
SCHOOL CAN EMBODY THE BEST SOCIAL PROGRESS 
OF WAIPAHU VILLAGE. 


More than 160,000 aliens have been naturalized in 
the army since the declaration of war. The Bureau of 
Naturalization estimates that 200,000 will be natural- 


ized when all the returns are in. 


Nenana, Alaska, has a citizenship night school, with 
49 students, ranging in age from 20 to 54 years. The 
students represent 18 different nationalities. 
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{ An Adequate High School for Honolulu 


By VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY. 


- 


Within the past few days citizens of Honolulu have 


‘ spoken to me concerning the possibility of erecting a 


new high school plant, and using the McKinley build- 
ing as a grade school. This idea of a new plant has 
not originated in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, nor among school people; the very significant 
fact is that the idea has developed among prominent 
citizens and business men. 

I have been asked to express my opinion, unoffi- 
cially, on the project, and haye prepared the following 
statement: 

For every pupil now in McKinley High School there 
is somewhere in Honolulu a boy or girl, out of school, 
who should be in high school. Our numerous private 
secondary schools are striking testimony to the insuffi- 
cient public high school facilities. The number of 
eighth grade pupils and graduates has increased very 
rapidly in recent years. This growth is bound to 
continue during the next decade. 

Honolulu’s ,solitary public high school has _ been 
chronically overcrowded and inadequately financed for 
many years. In spite of many obstacles it has done 
excellent work and merits general commendation. The 
present time, however, in which all educational activ- 
ities, from kindergarten to college, are being enlarged, 
is the ideal time for Honolulu to provide herself with 
a genuine modern High School. 

As a business proposition. this is good business, for 
the expansion is absolutely inevitable. Postponement 
simply means bigger bills later on. An adequate plant 
built now will take care of the increase for the next 
ten or fifteen years. 

The high school was formerly looked upon as a 
“finishing school” for those pupils whose parents could 
afford to send them, or as a “college preparatory” 
school for those students who planned to go on to 
college. Today everyone recognizes that the Twentieth 
Century demands a great deal more training than can 
possible be given in the eight grades. 


and occupations. 

Formerly the high school was an academic institu- 
tion, dispensing chiefly “book-learning.” Today the 
modern city high school offers strong courses in in- 
dustrial subjects, shop work, home-making,—cooking, 
sewing, and practical home affairs; this in addition to 
college preparatory and general courses. 
jority of pupils cannot and do not go on to college,— 
the high school is their last opoprtunity to equip them- 
selves for the practical needs of everyday life. 

The present McKinley building, with relatively slight 
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| THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER DOMINATES THE CURRICULUM. S M 

| SERENITY, AND POISE CANNOT BE BOUGHT, BUT EVERY TEACHER CAN GIVE 1 
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2. Home-making: 


A high school | 
education is absolutely necessary today in many trades - 


The vast ma-~ 


and inexpensive changes, can be A ae y adapte 
for grade work. As a grade school it would “house th 
overflow from the present grammar schools, and | 
be so organized as not to interfere in any way 
the normal growth of the other grade schools. The 
McKinley school would assist, not detract from suc 
schools as Royal, Kaahumanu, Kaiulani, and oth ‘i 
that are already seriously overcrowded in their upper 
grades. Abundant evidence from many mainland cities 
demonstrates the serious difficulties that arise wh 
any school plant becomes overcrowded. Several lo- 
onlulu schools are already unwieldly, with too mai 
children. This new grade school would afford muc 
needed relief in this direction. The removal of t 
present wooden buildings from the grounds will ei 
ample playground space. . . 
If the new high school building is crecteae as p 
posed, upon a 12-acre area not far from the McKinl 
building, it will be easily possible for the me 
both buildings to. utilize the shops, work-rooms, li- Me 
brary, athletic field, etc., of the new plant. This will) 
give maximum utilization of both buildings, and_ | pro- 
vide for some departmental work in the upper grades. te .. ey 
In this way boys and+girls in these upper grades. w Mgt 
be able to get practical work in industrial subjects | E 
home-making, in the new school plant, even thea 
they do not go on to high school. Ae ee 
The proposed high school building wet greatly 
facilitate the extension of the present secondary cur- the 
riculum, as follows: ah ‘a i 


1. Industrial ‘subjects: with special reference to 
waii’s basic industries. ne ee 

cooking, sewing, etc., in terms: 

actual living conditions in Hawaii. ne: 

3. The. sciences (which are extremely importar to 
modern education) : biology, physics, chemist A 
etc. 

4, American history and civics, with special empha: Y 
upon our municipal, county, territorial, state, 
federal systems, and the > Propased niet 
federation. ‘ 

5. Thorough training in the use-of the Engin 
guage. 

Commercial courses (already well developed). 

College preparatory and general courses. — 

Physical education (compulsory): a four-yea 

gram that would reach every pupil, bo 
girls, through diversified athletics, rec 
playground activities, etc., and build up 
physique as a basis for personal’ aa in 
efficiency. t 

The proposed plans are strictly in accord wi 

best American thought and practise igen 

cation. Honolulu has lagged behind — 
cities in her high school. There is am 


a 
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a real high school plant. 


‘easily afford this new plant. 


_ speak anything else? 


- 


The initial money expense 
of such a building and grounds will be relatively small 
in comparison with the enlarged money returns in the 
actual earning power, and worth to the community, of 
the graduates. 

The proposed high school is a most fitting expres- 
sion of Honolulu’s recognition that the war is over and 
that the great tasks of reconstruction are upon us. The 
new school might appropriately be named THE WAR 
HEROES MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, and ded- 


icated in the name of those loyal sons of Hawaii who 


have given their lives in the great struggle for de- 
mocracy and for the rights of the common man. 

Hawaii, in this period of unparalleled prosperity, can 
It will be a milestone, of 
which we will all be proud, in our path toward Amer- 
icanism and Statehood. 


“GET TOGETHER” MEETINGS. 


A definite “get together” program has been outlined 
for assimilating the foreign-born population in Man- 
istee county, Mich., with the native elements and fus- 
ing them into one vigorous group, with a common 
basis of achievement. As a beginning, a series of 72 
meetings are being held in Manistee county, where 


talks on the duties and privileges of American citizen- 


ship will be given and instruction in the English lan- 
guage will be furnished. Many of the foreign-born 
pepple in Manistee county are emigrants from the 
northern counties of Europe. Large numbers of them 
have already declared their intention of attending the 
meetings and English classes. 


CO-OPERATION OF LUNAS IN 
; '  AMERICANIZATION. 


The L. Candee Co.,.of New. Haven, Conn., which is 


‘conducting classes in English in its plant, offers the 


following suggestion to its foremen: 

‘Why not have an Americanization school if the 
foreman talks to his employees in Italian, French, or 
Polish? What greater incentive could be set for your 
men and women to learn English if you refused to 
English is contagious. Let us 
make the Candee factory an English-speaking factory. 
One language in America; one language at Candee.” 

The sessions last one hour and a half and the pupils 


are paid 25 cents at each session. 


TWELVE MILLION LAME DUCKS. 


ee There are about 25,000,000 boys and girls of school 


Bey. age, 6 to 18 years, marching along the great highway 


"States. 
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TRAINING IN AMERICAN HOME-MAKING IS IMPERATIVE IN HAWAII. | 
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of youth. Numerous investigations show that at least 
50 per cent of these have defects and ailments that im- 
pede normal development sn greater or less degree; 
that they live, at home and at school, in conditions 
more or less unhygienic; that they lack the positive 
physical education—play, athletics, gymnastics, work— 
necessary to realize their potential man and woman 
power. 


TAKING THE MOVIE TO SCHOOL. 


While from Comenius down educators have recog- 
nized the value of the eye appeal in school instruction, 
nevertheless, the development of practicable plans for 
systematizing and making available to the school the 
wealth of material in the field of visual representation 
has been accomplished only within the past two de- 
cades. 

Twenty years ago penny reproductions of great 
paintings brought the masterpieces of fine art into the 
schoolroom, thereby greatly increasing the apprecia- 
tion of good pictures. About 12 years ago the com- 
mercial possibilities of employing the lantern slide and 
the sterograph in the schoolroom were recognized. A 
plan was projected which has resulted in the assem- 
bling of slides and sterographs covering the world’s 
important features—geographical, historical, agricul- 
tural, industrial, artistic. These have been grouped in 
sets and classified for school use by an editorial board 
of distinguished educators and specialists at whose head 
is Charles W. Eliot. 

The educational possibilities of the moving-picture 
film were quickly recognized, but successful plans for 
the systematic use of films were not forthcoming until 
within the past five years. In 1913 Wisconsin Univer- 
sity organized an educational film service for the State 
which, in modified form, has been accepted by other 
The tendency, as‘the movement has developed, 
has been to establish in connection with State depart- 

ents of education a division charged particularly with 
the task of collecting and distributing not only film 
but other types of visual aids to education as well. To 
supplement such State collections many of the larger 
cities are organizing divisions of their own and sup- 
porting them by drawing upon their own school funds, 


The utter lack of adequate means of guarding the 
life and health of mothers at childbirth has led to the 
strikingly high maternal death rate found in a recent 
survey of a lowland cotton-raising county and of an 
inaccessible mountain county of North Carolina, says 
a recent report of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


| diy GUARANTEED $3 and up 
T E M PO | N T in quality, materials and PATTEN’S 
FOUNTAIN PEN«==will withstand long, hard school usage workmanship Hotel St.. Honolulu 


"WHO SHOULD BE ADMITTED TO HAWAIPS 
- HIGH SCHOOLS? 4 
iieon to high school is now, as a rule, based 
upon the completion of a prescribed amount of aca- 


demic work. As a result many over-age pupils either 


been shortened to six years, 


leave school altogether or are retained in the elemen- 


‘tary school when they are no longer deriving much 


benefit from its instruction. 

Should a similar conception of the articulation of the 
two schools continue after the elementary program has 
similar bad results will 
persist. 

Experience in certain school systems, howover, 
shows that the secondary school can provide special 


~ instruction for over-age pupils more successfully rae 


the elementary school can. ° 

Consequently we recommend that secondary schools 
admit, and provide suitable instruction for, all pupils 
who are in any respect so mature that they would de- 
rive more benefit from the secondary school than from 
the elementary school.—From report of the National 
Education Association Commission on the reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary education. 


Ca 


TRAVELING INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF DENMARK. 


A practical idea, though still in the experimental 
stage, has met, so far as tried, with enthusiastic suc- 
cess in the agricultural and village schools of Den- 
mark. It consists of a series of industrial exhibits se- 
lected and adapted to be transported from school to 
school—a series, in fact, of traveling industrial mu- 
seums. 

The articles to be exhibited are selected with refer- 
ence to local requirements. In a general way they can 
be selected with a view to describing the production 
of the raw material and finished products in glass, iron, 
plant oils, petroleum, soap, glycerin, sugar, paper, cot: 
ton, wool, flax, and various textile stuffs; leather, its’ 
tanning and the processes in the production of a boot; 
articles:in clay, porcelain, colors, cement, pencils, tea, 
coffee, cocoa. 

Cases suitable for ordering and grouping the articles 
and also adapted for transporting them from school 
to school can readily be provided. A brief text or 
syllabus accompanies each exhibit and furnishes the 


basis for the teacher’s lecture to his pupils. 


Thomas A. Edison advocates a great film library of 
educational and industrial subjects to be built up in 
Washington. “These films could be issued on the ren- 
tal system to all institutions in the United States, even 
to the most remote rural school houses, and the sys- 
tem could be so operated as to pay its own way.” 
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The annual report of Mrs, ‘Mcnauane A 
of Elementary Schools, is out, and contains ‘int 
fatter on Americanization. After the statet 

“we know now, as we never have known befor 
the work of all teachers is Americanization, 
gives, in an articulate series of phrases, the foll 
fine bit: “Americanization means patriotism, a 
ism; service, not conquest ; sympathy, not pride 
ity, not et Nala democracy,’ not anarchy ; hun 


rents?” is the title to a prize essay of a “girl re 
which was recently ee in the Education E Bulletin 


was part of the movement which the State “Bae 
Education has been carrying on to aid in bridgin 
gap between foreign-born people and their r Am 
ized children. 
The essay follows: . 
“Do you know what a 100 per cent American 
MD y of us have the wrong a in thinking: du 


that is not enough. He is a person who eae 
American ideas and ideals. You of foreign birtl on 
not forget the teachings of your old homes. Just 1 | 
late them into the thoughts of America. Don't 
people speak of your neighborhood as if it were 
eign settlement. 4 
“A man nowadays must keep up with the ne 
know that many of you read the papers prin 
Polish, Jewish, German, or Hungarian; but in iI 
get the American point of view, you must re 
English papers. It is only natural that Americar 
can be best expressed in the mother tongue. ‘But 
question is, ‘How are we going to learn the lan 


beasts 


their parents I say, “Teach them this Picuage 
you, in the public schools, have learned to rea 
speak so fluently. To the older people I sa) *y 
them teach you. Go to night. schools. Go t 

Americanization meetings. 
homes, and learn from your own children how 1 
real Americans.’ ” r oo | me 


$3 a) a 
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(Concluded from page 7) 

These boys did all that it has been said cannot’ be 
done in Hawaii in connection with the sugar industry. 
They worked in the blazing sun; they handled hoes 
and picks, they dug in the dirt, and they did their 
work well. 


Testimony of the Plantation Manager. 


The Manager of the plantation, at the end of the 
period, gave his testimony as to the success or failure 
of this enterprise in the following language: 

“In regard to the work performed by the Boys’ 
ssh , Working Reserve, I will state that at first we were a 
 __ little discouraged, but their work during the last month 
a was excellent, and I would not hesitate to take them 
on again during their next long vacation. 
“Their work on the whole, from a dollar and cents 
standpoint, has been of great benefit to the plantation, 
_ and I would state that the enterprise has fully paid the 
plantation for all our difficulties in handling the boys 
at first. They certainly delivered the goods, and our 
expenses along these lines were well invested. 
“Although there were only two or three white boys 
> in the camp, there was enough of a demonstration to 
show that white boys, Portuguese, Hawaiians, Japanese 
and Chinese could work together, and get along very 
satisfactorily. 
: “T am now fully convinced that boys can be assem- 
bled from the city, and successfully organized in a 
plantation camp and that these boys can do good work 
in our fields on any class of labor to which they are 
assigned, and that the white boy and Hawaiian boy 
can work in the same plantation fields, and gain in 
health and pocketbook just as well as any Oriental boy, 
and as a final test to the whole business, they can de- 
liver the cash and dividends.” 


Boys Wanted More Work. : 


This is not all. The period of summer vacation work 
was so arranged that the boys should have two weeks 
at home before the opening of the fall term of school, 
they having left for the Re manon immediately after 
the close of school. 

Three days after the boys had returned home a party 
of ten called on the Executive Secretary of the U. S. 

; Boys’ Working Reserve in Honolulu, stated that they 
were tired of loafing and asked if work could not be 
secured for them on one of the Oahu plantations so 
that they might work during the remaining days of the 


 It* was impossible to secure employment for these 
boys on any of the Oahu plantations. But the spirit 
5 and enthusiasm of the boys*shows that sugar plantation 
_ work can be made attractive to hundreds of boys in 
the City of Honolulu, and an increasing number of boys 
now resident in the vicinity of plantations. 


Manager Wants Boys Again. 
“ _The manager for whom these boys worked has stated 
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that he hopes to have another similar camp during the 
summer of 1919, 

The problem which was thus put up for the U.S. 
Boys’ Working Reserve to solve appears to have been 
clearly demonstrated. 

Contention is not made that the U. S. Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve will solve all the labor problems of the 
Territory of Hawaii. The experiment which the Re- 
serve made does show, however, that the humanizing 
of the industry and appealing to the youth to enter ag- 
ricultural work is not impractical or visionary. 

Some may say that these boys worked under the in- 
spiration, and pressure of war conditions. This is true. 
The war conditions furnished the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate what could be done. It proved, however, that 
the opportunity exists and that the boys are willing. 
What remains for the future is a proper presentation 
so that the opportunity appeals to the boys, under nor- 
mal conditions. 


Elements Necessary for Success. 


Success in the enlistment of our own people in our 
own industry, thus building up a splendid community 
of citizen workers, means that the effort must be: 

First—carefully studied, but not so much time spent 
in studying that nothing is done; 

Second—accompanied by intelligent publicity as 
forceful and striking as the advertising and propa- 
ganda programs of war times. 

Many will say that our laboring population is ig- 
norant, can’t read, and does not understand publicity. 

The war publicity in. Hawaii absolutely disproves 
this. The men who say “it can’t be done” are utterly 
discredited ; 

Finally—hberal financial investment in human wel- 
fare. 


Humanizing the Sugar Industry Pays. 


Such success also means a radical change in the at- 
titude of quite a portion of our people in these Islands. 
This includes the people laboring under the impression 
(with some it is an intolerant conviction) that Hawaii 
should forever be a community of coolies and a few 
other human beings more advanced in the scale of in- 
telligence, who are merely working from day to day 
to accumulate enough money to go elsewhere and 
settle. 5; 

If people who think in these terms cannot be con- 
vinced of the practicability of a reform through an ap- 
peal to their humanitarian motives, they certainly 
should be able to understand and acquiesce when they 
know that the humanizing of the sugar industry pays 
in dollars and cents. It pays as certainly as the vic- 
tory of American democracy over Prussian autocracy 
is a paying proposition. 

Money has been spent with a most liberal hand to 
import laborers for our sugar plantations. Individuals, 
corporations and enterprizes of every character have 
willingly paid special taxes to increase our human man- 
power. 


Home Supply of Labor Sufficient if 
Conditions Are Right. | 

Experience will undoubtedly prove that money spent 
with a more liberal hand for making the surroundings 
-of our own people more livable and human, will more 
- than supply the demand of the situation. Such use of 
money will serve the double purpose of- financial and 
industrial betterment, as well as transformation of the 
Territory of Hawaii from a collection of people living 
in “boarding houses,” to an American commonwealth 


of men and women who enjoy hard work, have some. 


time for play, and above all, take pride in establishing 
permanent homes in this land of opportunity. 

When some of our people fret and sneer at such sug- 
gestions of progress, it is gratifying to realize that 
their discomfiture is near at hand, since the younger 
element connected with the present day sugar industry 
is already in motion to do the work of solving the la- 
bor problem of Hawaii by humanizing the industry. 


THE FUTURE OF HAWAII AND THE SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from page 4) 


boy in the states, son of a wealthy farmer, has flatly 
refused to accept the home farm as a gift, and has 
gone to the city, into relatively menial. employment. 
Until the social and community rewards of rural work 
are much more apparent than they are now, none but 
the lowest classes of labor will perform this work. The 
problenis of industrial education are not merely prob- 
- lems of industry, of education. or of economics; they 
are problems that have to do with our whole philoso- 
phy of life. Just as long as the adulation of the world 
goes to the man who “makes money” rather than to 
the man who makes crops, just so long will boys leave 
farming and “flock to the cities. 

The majority of boys and girls want a schooling 
that will fit them as earners. Our normal school and 
commercial courses in the high schools have grown 
rapidly in recent years; similar courses in rural indus- 
tries would likewise grow. In all parts of the main- 
land industrial education has made tremendous strides ; 
today there are literally thousands of industrial schools 
and courses. All high schools and upper grammar 
"grades in Hawaii should have strong departments in 
Hawaii’s agriculture. 

: 3. Universal Education. 

The third great educational problem in Hawaii is 
that of universal education. 
working people are to be educated ‘until they are “too 
good to work,” but that they are to be educated as 
good workmen,—toward the job, not. away from it. 
Ignorant labor is bound to be inefficient labor; cheap 
labor, in a human sense, is inevitably very expensive 
labor. 

One of the great ideas that the United States has 
gotten out of this war is not universal military service. 
but universal service,—every man, woman and child 
doing most effectively that which he or she is fitted 
to do. In an ideal democracy there can be no idlers; 


*, 
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By this I mean, not that ~ 


gre 


the idle rich are as great a menace, if, ne 
menace, than the idle poor. 2 oan 
Universal service demands universal educatio 
merely academic education ;. not merely book-leart 
but education in terms of every type of human lal 


empty phrase unless we mean to train boys and gir 
men and women, in terms of the creative powes of 
useful labor. Bie 3): 
_ Our present system reaches Fe a fraction of tl 
population; and this fraction only for a few yeat 
Universal education involves a territory-wide system of 
kindergartens ; schools of citizenship for aliens ; schools — 
for the women who are to become voters; trade - ees 
schools; schools for illiteratés; public library exten- 
sion ; agricultural extension work, such as now ba . 
by the county agents; supervised playgrounds; schools: ia 
in home-making. This may sound like a purely idea 
istic program, but many of the states are accomplishing 
it, and Hawaii is asking for statehood. Universal | 
ucation in Hawaii can be accomplished, not so much 
by the establishment of new institutions and organiza es 
tions, with their expensive overhead, but by carefully- | 
planned, gradual enlargement and extension of ‘the ‘- is 
present public school system. We can afford to make 
haste slowly, but ever keeping the goal in view. ei ‘ 
Hawaii has unusual opportunities, and a remarkabl 
history and background, for the accomplishment of 
this enlargement of education. The medieval idea of 
education was of the cloister, seclusion, bool-learaiia : 
the Twentieth Century idea includes every domain « 
human labor, and of all the children of all the people. 
Education for service; training for Hawaii’s daily 


work; in these Hawalitcan plan for a glorious: and 3 
prosperous future. >) a 
FEDERAL MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: 


IN BRAZIL. i 

The President of Brazil approved on June 12 th a ae 
regulations drawn up by the minister of - agriculture, 
industry and commerce for the establishment of man- 
ual training schools, maintained by the Federal ov- 
ernment, in every State of the Republic and in the 
Federal District, according to Vice Consul ae 
Rio de Janeiro. , 
Each school is to have five vorketiane equipped i : 
accordance with the prevailing industries of the ee 4 i 
trict. The normal period of training will be four 
years, students being admitted between the ages « fe) ie 
and 16. 


The newly formed Inter-Racial Council, in Ne 
York, of which Coleman du Pont is Chairman, issued 
a statement on February 26 setting forth the ‘objects of et 
the Council by announcing that it indorses a bill. to be 
presented to Congress proposing that persons _ wor, ‘cm 
eign birth and native illiterates be educated and ask: 
an appropriation of $12,500,000 for that - purpe 
Charles E, Hughes and ec M. ‘eee 
among the organizers. 2 . 


"4 


E SICAL EDUCATION IN HAWAII’S SCHOOLS. 
—— (Concluded from page 3) 

tthe plans for grade schools should be made by a 
upervisor of physical education in each county and 
these plans carried out by the individual schools. 


Ca 2 Each high school should have a physical in- 
- structor for boys and one for girls, each one carrying 
out a plan whereby every boy and girl can engage in 
__health-giving games and sports. These can be greatly 
-_yaried and suited to the tastes and whims of the indi- 


% _ viduals, so far as that is desirable. 


nig Interscholastic contests should surely be subordinated 
; to the interests and welfare of the whole body of stu- 
dents. 

3. The normal and teacher training schools should 
‘ have not only a program of physical education for the 
Ki development of the teacher candidates themselves, but 
also a thorough training in the art of teaching school 
children how to develop their bodies along with their 
minds. They must be given, also, a full sense of ap- 
Pep rcciation of the vital importance of this side of educa- 
_ tion. The principals must have a keen appreciation of 
gi in order to Paes it along to the PARUS teachers. 


“ed to teach in’a public grade school who has not had 


_ Satisfactory Sons in n physical education methods. 


“by the National Collegiate Athletic Association.and the 


on Committee of Physical Education appointed by 
Heed . 5. Commissioner of Education. 


i Of course, there might be many exceptions made 
. o: this rule, but its existence and its operation in 
the majority of the appointments would more quickly 
bring about the desired result—a force of teachers 
educated physically as well as mentally and with a 
eener appreciation of the importance of both. 


5. The program of class-room instruction should be 
revised to include study of hygiene and allied subjects. 
4 hie aware that such things are taught now, but there 
is seldom much life to the teaching. 


At regular intervals (perhaps once each year) med- 
cal examinations should be made of all the children. 
_ This serves the double purpose, first, of locating spe- 
.? cific weaknesses, in individuals and giving a definite 
_ basis for assigning certain forms of exercise for over- 
xe ming those weaknesses, and, second, of affording 


eae an elaborate equipment. The very elaborate- 
ne ss of equipment may kill the heart of the thing. The 
more Bea the equipment and the more ingenious the 


fal will the program be. I have: seen graduates 
Bish gulpees high schools go from the thor- 


> e,, 


i" ara ‘Ey ae ete ae ' 
| itis aude Fy BA es ii 
. ahh af Cano 
® a, : » 
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oughly and expensively equipped chemical laboratories 
into commercial work and be wholly unable to make 
good—because their apparatus was so adequate that 
they never were put to it to devise something, to 
construct apparatus. Their ingenuity. was not devel- 
oped. 

Let us not do that in their play. Do not turn out 
from our schools folks who canrot play, who cannot 
enter into body building recreation unless they have an 
elaborately equipped gymnasium or athletic field. 


A HAPPY BODY. 


Every teacher in Hawaii knows that the school child 
must have a sound, clean body if he is to do effective 
school work. The following is a suggestive pupil’s re- 
port form: 

1.I washed my hands helore each meal today. 


2. I washed not only my face but my ears and neck, 
and I cleaned my finger nails today. 

3. I tried today to keep fingers, pencils and every- 
thing that might be unclean out of my mouth and 
nose. 

4. I drank a glass of water before each meal and be- 
fore going to bed, and drank no tea, coffee, or other 
injurious drinks today. 

5. I brushed~my teeth popeny in the morning 
and in the evening today. 


6. I took 10 or more slow, bas breaths of fresh 
air today. 

7. 1 played outdoors or with windows open more 
than 30 minutes today. 

8. I was in bed 10 hours or more last night and kept — 
my windows open. 


9. I tried today to sit up and stand up straight, to 
eat slowly and to attend to toilet and each need of my 
body at its regular time. 

10. I tried today to keep neat and cheerful constantly 
and to be helpful to others. 


11. I took a full bath on each day of the week that 
is checked. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The proposed Federal aid for the Americanization 
of the 13,515,886 foreign born immigrants in the 
United States, would be $7,500,000. New York would 
receive the largest share, $1,525,146. Pennsylvania, II- 
linois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan 
would follow in this order with diminishing amounts; 
and California would be eighth in the list with $325,- 
469. Our share for the removal of. illiteracy would be 
the 3lst in the list ($17,623) ; and for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities, (proportioned to the number of 
teachers) 10th in the list, with $1,391,730. For the 
physical education, California’s share of the $100,000,- 
000 would be $2,669,424, which sum is to be matched, 
dollar for dollar, by the state’s appropriation. 
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Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


Want You 
to Go Out 


of our office feel- 
ing better, happier 
and more kindly 


toward, all the world OR OUR WORK IS: 
NOT SATISFACTORY TO US, and every 
member of our force is constantly working to 
that end. 


TEACHERS WILL BE PLEASED WITH | 
THE SPECIAL CONSIDERATION SxON a 
THEM. 


THOMPSON OPTICAL TICAL INSTITUTE, Ut 


OPTOMETRISTS 
156-158 Hotel Street. Opposite Young Hotel. 
DR. LEWIS EDWIN CAPPS, Manager. 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 


THOMPSON’S 
peers ah Lenses 
Better — 


every possible service to its de- 
positors. Interest paid at rate of 


4% per annum. 
Bishop & Co., 
Bankers 
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| EVERY SCHOOL DAY HAS A CASH VALUE TO EVERY SCHOOL PUPIL. a 


The Solution of the Labor Problem in Hawaii 


By K. SHIBAYAMA. 
Awarded First Prize. 


The prosperity of Hawaii depends mainly upon the 
development of its productive industry; and the future 
of the sugar, pineapple and all other productive enter- 
_ prises in Hawaii, is largely dependent on how the prob- 
lems concerning labor are solved. 

The labor problem in Hawaii is therefore worth con- 
sideration by men wishing for the prosperity of Hawaii. 


Dominant Feature Is Labor on Sugar Plantations. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the total products of Hawaii is 
sugar, consequently, in dealing with the labor problem 
in Hawaii it is proper to study the question in connec- 
tion with the sugar plantation. 

When a solution is found to the labor problem in 
the plantation, the whole question will be solved else- 
where. 

The main feature of the present labor problem in the 
plantations is doubtless the much discussed shortage of 
labor and the question how to secure a sufficient supply 
to replace it. To this question naturally follow the ques- 
tions of importation of new immigrants; of what race 
to be imported ; of wages and other treatment ; of higher 
efficiency and of coming generations. 


A real solution to the labor problem in Hawaii, there- 
fore, must furnish a satisfactory solution to all these 
questions, as far as possible. Such a solution must also 
be of a permanent character and not a temporary one, 
for the latter carries with it a possibility of repetition of 
the same problem. 


What Races Are Best Fitted to Be Laborers in Hawaii? 


Since Hawaii is a part of the United States, it is a 
matter of course that the Territory is desired to be per- 
fectly Americanized. Further, as an ideal, it is hoped 
that Hawaii will be made a white men’s Hawaii in its 
real sense. For this purpose Hawaii has spent in recent 
years a large amount of money in efforts for importation 
of European immigrants and for encouragement of land- 
ed farmers. However, owing to reasons which make 
Hawaii unfit to become a white men’s Hawaii, all these 
efforts and expenditures have failed to attain the desired 
object. 

The most important among these reasons is the fact 
that Hawaii is separated from the mainland by a great 
ocean. This great distance between Hawaii and the con- 


tinent places the former in a very disadvantageous po-- m 


sition, for Hawaii has to pay a large expense to place 


its products in market, while on the other hand it has to 
pay considerably more for all necessaries. 

As the result of this drawback, capitalists in Hawaii 
are not able to give to their laborers the same treatment 
as in the continent, while on the other hand laborers 
will naturally expect to get more than what is paid in 
the mainland on account of the greater cost of living. 

In addition, arable lands in Hawaii are limited; and 
the greater part of this limited. area belongs to a com- 
paratively small number of land owners. Consequently, 
there is little or no chance left for laborers to become 
middle class. 

Under these circumstances, unless there is an influx 
of laborers in the mainland, it is an almost impossible - 
task to induce white laborers to come to Hawaii or to 
make them stay here when imported. 

In other words, at present and in the near future, while 
there is a great receptacle in the mainland to receive la- 
borers, it is altogether impossible to make the labor cir- 
cle in Hawaii a white man’s community. | 

As the inevitable alternative, the development of Ha- 
waii’s industrial enterprises, at present and in the next 
generation, has to depend upon Oriental laborers and 
their successors. 


Reasons for the Labor Shortage. 


In recent years, especially since the beginning of the 
great war, a shortage of labor has been felt, and various 
inconveniences have already made their appearance in 
sugar plantations. It has become so acute that the pro- 
duction of sugar is even curtailed. The government 
and people are working together to find a remedy for 
this newly created situation. 

Before dealing with the possible sources of labor sup- 
ply to make up present shortage, we must know first 
what are the causes which brought about the present 
situation. 

The present shortage of labor can be traced to the 
following : 

1. Ban on Oriental Immigration—The exclusion of 
Chinese laborers by the United States and the strict re- 
striction placed by Japan on immigration of her subjects 
to America, have completely cut off fresh supplies of 
Oriental labor in Hawaii. 

2. Removals to Continent—During the past several 
years a greater portion of the Spanish, Portuguese and 
Russian laborers imported by the Territorial Govern- 

ment and a considerable number of Filipinos brought 

(Continued on page 17) 
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_ responsibilities in the shaping of our work. 
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The Importance of the Teacher in the School Organization 


Jasper T. Palmer, Mount Vernon, New York 


The teacher is as human, often as intelligent and 
able, and not infrequently possesses equally as good 
power of leadership and organization, as the college 
professor, superintendent, principal, or supervisor, who 
are more conspicuous on the platform of educational 
gatherings, more prominent on the pages of educational 
magazines, and more frequently called upon to lead edu- 
cational conferences. Do we, as school heads and super- 
visors, utilize this wonderful mass of resources as we 
should? I believe we do not. 

Teachers are worth much more to us than we have 
realized. Unfortunately they have been led to feel that 
they are followers and subservient to the will of higher 
authority, and to take things as a matter of course; and 
the majority of teachers are contented with this order 
of things, too. We should get much more out of 
teachers than we do. I do not mean more of the rou- 
tine drudgery, but more in the way of organization of 
the whole school work. Make the teachers business 
partners and give them the privilege of sharing the 
profits. 

The superintendent who is able to bring out from 
his corps of principals the best there is in them, and the 
principal who is able to develop the resources within 
his teaching force, are the ones who make the greatest 
educational progress. Many a splendid teaching force 
has undoubtedly failed to accomplish things - either 
through the very personal ambitions of superior offi- 
cers or through the lack of ability to utilize the forces 
that may be found within the teaching body. 

I say bring the teacher to the front; give her greater 
Sle sis 
capable of carrying off the responsibilities imposed 
upon her, but—and here is where many fail—give her 
recognition. Let it be our work, not my work; yes, 
and her work; and call her by name as opportunities 
present themselves. 

There are many ways in which teachers may be en- 
listed in active service. First, let them know that some- 
thing is really expected of them besides doing the end- 
less amount of clerical work accurately, and following 
dictated methods and courses of study well, and guiding 
and directing classroom discipline without friction. Fre- 
quently ask teachers’ opinions. Encourage them to “try 
out.” Permit them to suggest. The results of their 
findings through experience are worth far more than 
anything that can be copied from some other city or 
compiled by superintendents and principals who have 
framed the work from theory, largely. 

Ask a teacher to lead a conference on a matter affect- 


Steet 


ing the school as a whole. Take her into your confi- 
dence in the administration of the building. How many 
teachers would dare approach the principal or superin- 
tendent and tell him in a friendly way that they thought 
he was pursuing a poor plan, and suggest a different 
course? I say dare, because they are not supposed to. 

Many teachers have little or no interest in th eschool’s 
progress as a whole; the sharing of interests and re- 
sponsibilities will break down such barriers and appar- 
ent indifference. Give the teacher every opportunity to 
criticize and advise on every feature of school work— 
constructive criticism, of course, and advice that eman- 
ates from genuine interest.- No principal is infallible. 
He makes many mistakes; the teachers see them. Do 
we ever think of that? 

To get criticisms and suggestions the principal must 
ask for them. The correct spirit of active cooperation 
must be worked up. Frequent conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers and groups of teachers are advised. I 
say conferences, a term which means more to me than 
the much-despised term “teachers’ meetings.” The con- 
ference puts all concerned on an equal footing; the 
principal or teacher may be the leader, not the dictator. 
Confidential questionnaires have a place. Following are 
some questions which have been advanced with effective 
results: 

Can you suggest an improvement in our 
zation? 

Can you suggest a better arrangement of programs? 


Can you suggest an improvement in the opening program, 
the dismissals. or the passing of lines? 

What have you to suggest in connection with our assembly 
work? 

What recommendations on the courses of study have you 
to make? 

Do you feel that you are making good progress with your 
classes? If not, what appears to obstruct the progress? Any 
questions or suggestions? 

Name some feature of our school work that you think 
should be discussed at our next conference of teachers? 


building organi- 


In order that replies to such questions shall be of real 
value, teachers must have genuine confidence in the 
questioner and be absolutely frank themselves. 

One naturally looks to the superintendent, principal, 
and supervisors as superiors in the teaching force. The 
superintendent and principal are usually in these offices 
because of marked natural aptitudes in the way of leader- 
ship, executive ability, etc., but the superiority is often 
overemphasized and misunderstood, I believe. 

The supervisor of drawing is usually an artist, and 
especially trained in his line. The supervisor of music 
is skilled in his adopted profession. The same should 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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“Equipment due to effort since last report, 5 per cent. 

Illustrative matter used in presenting lesson, 10 per 
cent.” 

These extracts from the Supervising Principals’ re- 
port on teachers show the high value placed by the De- 
partment on equipment and its use. 

As the above implies, there is a distinction between 
equipment and illustrative matter. All equipment 
should, at the proper time, be used as illustrative mat- 
ter, but most illustrative matter is not equipment. Many 
lists of “equipment due to effort” are padded with 
illustrative matter that represents little effort, and cer- 
tainly is not equipment. 

Equipment has permanence. Illustrative matter is 
temporary. A collection of pictures bearing on a cer- 
tain branch of a subject, whether in chart or scrap book 
form, or even preserved in envelopes, may be classed as 
equipment. A single picture taken from this collection 
might serve as illustrative matter for a given lesson. 
But the single picture brought in by itself would hardly 
have the dignity of “equipment due to effort.” 


Blackboard and wall decorations, including pictures, 
may be reckoned, collectively, as equipment. This kind 
of equipment, however, should not be of such “perma- 
nent” character as to present the same aspect month 
after month and year after year as is sometimes the 
case. These decorations should be adapted to grade, 
attractive, artistic and educative. An attractive calen- 
dar, seasonable drawings and blackboard borders de- 
picting scenes from the stories of the term, are cases in 
point. A few artistic pictures, preferably in colors, and 
not a confused jumble should be the aim. A new pic- 
ture every few days or a fresh drawing will help to 
make the school home attractive to the youngsters. Cer- 
tainly no teacher would expect to receive credit twice 
in succession for identical room decorations. 

But room decoration should be the beginning, not the 
end of the use of pictures as equipment. Picture charts 
are useful in teaching primary classes in Hygiene, Geo- 
graphy, Language and Number lessons. Such charts 
have the advantage over loose pictures of being better 
preserved, and of being compact, and thus more easily 
quickly shown to a class. 

Pictures are very useful, also, in the grammar grades. 
This is especially true in the study of Geography and 
History. 

A heterogeneous collection, however, is of little value. 
They should be segregated according to some system of 
classification, mounted on cardboard, and preserved and 


The Use of Equipment 


H. M: WELLS: 


tagged by the use of envelopes. Or, they may be placed 
in scrap books or on charts, each devoted to a certain 
branch of a subject. 


Such sets of pictures are not the work of a day, but 
of months and years. If a teacher is constantly on the 
lookout for such things, it is surprising how many will 
come to hand. 

But pictures by no means cover the whole range of 
equipment. For the teacher of primary Arithmetic, 
considerable equipment is not only desirable, but al- 
most indispensable. The objects used in development 
should be varied and attractive. There is nothing par- 
ticularly exciting to a normal child in the fact that 
3+4—7. Nor is this number fact made any more en- | 
trancing by the eternal use of dirty erasers and bits of 
chalk for counters. ‘Nice, now!” was the way one 
youngster put it when his teacher began to substitute 
picture charts, say of three dogs and four dogs. Per- 
haps the most useful single bit of equipment for num- 
ber development is the abacus. In lieu of this, bright 
colored spools strung on a wire in plain view of the 
class may be used. 

After development, comes drill. Number charts, flash 
cards, large cardboard circles for circle drill, wheels of 
fortune; these are some of the useful articles of equip- 
ment for this purpose. 

No table of measure should ever be taught without 
the actual units of measure for their development. Even 
the units of square and cubic measure should be at hand, 
and actually used as measures sufficiently to give pu- 
pils a real idea of surface and volume. 

Among other articles of equipment in advanced classes ° 
in Arithmetic, are plane figures of many forms, cut from 
cardboard, and representations of various solids also 
made from cardboard. Business forms of all kinds, in- 
cluding bank forms, may also be mounted on stiff paper 
or arranged in scrap books. 

Equipment that it is possible to collect for advanced 
Geography classes is almost endless. Besides the sets 
of pictures spoken of above might be mentioned maps 
of all kinds, including railroad maps, home-made prod- 
uct maps, relief maps, etc. 


Specimens illustrating many products of the Islands 
and of the United States, including various manufac- 
tured products may be had for a trifle. (See Education- 
al Review for December, 1916). 

Specimens of lava, tufa, sandstone, coral, soils, crys- 
tals, etc., gathered from various parts of your island 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The 1919 Legislature and Teachers’ Salaries 


ACT 107 


AN ACT to Amend Section 297 of the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1915, Relating to Maintenance of Schools and 
Salary Schedule: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii: 


Section 1. Section 297 of the Revised Laws of Ha- 
waii, 1915, as amended by Act 114 of the Session Laws 
of 1917, is hereby further amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


“Section 297. Salary schedule. The department of 
public instruction is authorized, empowered, and directed 
to prepare a salary schedule to cover the compensation 
to be paid all teachers, supervisors, and principals. Such 
schedule shall be based upon a classification of schools, 
classification of teachers’ certificates, and length of ser- 
vice ; provided, however, that the schedule as to salaries 
of principals and supervisors shall be based also upon 
the number of teachers under their direction. Such 
schedule, when approved by the governor, and published 
at least three times in some newspaper of general cir- 
culation printed and published in Honolulu, shall have 
the force and effect of law. Such schedule may, from 
time to time, with like approval, and publication, be 
altered, amended, or revised. All salaries of teachers, 
supervisors and principals shall be paid according to such 
schedule. The total number of teachers, exclusive of 
vocational teachers, supervisors and such principals who 
do not teach but who may be continuously employed by 
the department in any one year, shall not exceed one 
for every thirty-five pupils enrolled in the public schools 
at the time of the highest enrollment during the preced- 
ing year, plus an estimated increase of not more than 
five per centum (5%) in such enrollment after Septem- 
ber first of the current year. Provided, however, that 
the monthly payroll of teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals, shall not exceed the sum of one hundred eighteen 
thousand dollars ($118,000) per month, plus eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) additional for every thirty-five chil- 
dren of school age above an enrollment of the public 
schools in excess of thirty-six thousand. And the treas- 
urer of the territory, in making up his estimates of funds 
necessary to be raised out of the real and personal prop- 
erty taxes to meet such monthly payroll, shall take into 
consideration the estimated increase of not more than 
five per centum (5%) in the enrollment as aforesaid, 


after September first of the current year and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of teachers and in the 
amount of said payroll which will be necessary. 


Section 2. All laws and parts of laws inconsistant 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 


Section 3. 
1919, 


Approved this 21st day of April, A. D. 1919. 


By G. J .McCAR ERY. 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii. 


This Act shall take effect on September 1, 


THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 


| Honolulu, T..H., April 19, 1919. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing bill passed its 
final reading in the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii 
on April 19, A. D. 1919. 
fo CHAS. fo GHILLINGWOR EH, 
President of the Senate. 


Unie SOARES, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


(S) 


‘LEE HOUSHROE: REPRESEN TATIV ESgth THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Honolulu, T. H., April 15, 1919. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing bill passed third 
reading in the House of Representatives of the Territory 
of Hawaii on April 15, A. D. 1919. 


(Si Hele HOLS Gin. 


Speaker, House of Representatives. 


(S) EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Honolulu, T. H., April 26, 1919. 


To the Superintendent and Commissioners 
of Public Instruction, 
Honomu, 1. Ee 
Sirs: 
We are requesting the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to sign, officially, the enclosed salary schedule 
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for the Department of Public Instruction for the next Department during the next biennium, according to the 
biennium. terms of this schedule. 
The increases, which are being given by this Legis- Very truly yours, 
lature to the Departmentt, are based upon this schedule 
and are to be administered strictly in accordance with it. By: A. LEWIS, JR., ark 
We desire to have it clearly understood that there are Chairman, House Finance Committee. 


to be no reductions, whatsoever, in salary. We shall R. W. SHINGLE, 
take for granted that both the spirit and the letter of the Chairman, Senate Ways and Means 
“gentlemen’s agreement” will be strictly followed by the Committee. 


“THE GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT.” 


PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE (REVISED APRIL 4, 1919), DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, T. H. 


I. Teachers Elementary Schools. Present Proposed 
(1) Uneertificated: 1.3. <1 seer... 2 ees c. ope ee te $ 40.00 $ 55.00 
Permits: Fitst-/Y eati2 2. ......- science ee eee 46.00 60.00 
Second: Viearsercade...< Ph ote 51.75 65.00 

(2) Primary Grade Certificates: 
Pipst: ¥ ea ryccess coe sees. .--- Mende cy lessees sak donc, 5750 75.00 
pecOnd. Y Gar: tat ee eee! ht FL Sere ie) 60.50 80.00 
Thitd: Yeaten:. 25 ec 66.00 85.00 
Fourth “Year 0 ee ee 66.00 85.00 
Patth | Y emir 0... och aie te ut le ee ee 71.50 87.50 
Sixth iYear's..: ce eee: na ee et ee 71.50 90.00 
Seventh: Year ..2: 00 weet ol be ee ee te ae sane a 77.00 92.50 
Eichith, Year =... tes Sti gait ial ngd se cc oe I cd 5 ee 82.50 95.00 
Ninth iyear -—..c reese ee ee ee 88.00 100.00 
Tenthwear and after: ex... gk kee es oe 91.75 105.00 


Note: The maximum salary for holders of a Primary Grade Certificate issued after August 31, 1919, will 
be $85.00. 

Those teachers at present in the service, and who have on June 30, 1919, completed ten years of satisfactory 
teaching shall receive the maximum salary of the Grammar Grade Certificate. 


(3) Normal School Certificates : 


Firgt Year <.2202.. eee... 5 se Se 2 ae $ 57.50 $ 75.00 
Secondey ear ise se. swe ee icp --- ante Liagbatig wep on ise eas ee ee ee 60.50 80.00 
Third “Year ‘4:24. ee... Se ee ee ee 66.00 85.00 
Fotrah Yéar 2). ee... ee <n ee 66.00 85.00 
Miithey Cat ae re... ee we One ee Pee 71.50 87.50 
Sixtheyeate... =e... oe eee Pee Nee el enery eB htt 71.50 90.00 
Sevently Y ear «2555.4 ee se ge oe 77.00 92.50 
Bighth oY ear cc oo eg ies... ce ees bac ee eee he | 82.50 95.00 
Nintheat 20... see eee 2, ee wave nstnmO EE ...-dép Mepis beet 88.00 100.00 
Tenth Wear “and. alters cok ah eae cnc te. Ce 91.75 105.00 


Note: The maximum salary for holders of a Normal School Certificate issued after June 30, 1919, will 
be $85.00. 


(4) Grammar Grade Certificates and Normal Diplomas: 


isch): \ la a ee ees | MR ET et $ 66.00 $ 85.00 
Ree + —— ee a ee Me ee 66.00 90.00 
Thirdeyear-... ......::-- ci». ----.c ck Meas 2 ee, ee 71.50 95.00 
Fourth av ear ........---..7gieeens----—-<--apeaqdtepeite = 2-2--0p ee aA 71.50 100.00 
a a ne ee Tee I ee 77.00 105.00 
Seth. ne ee i a 82.50 110.00 
Seventh Year ............. SS. ee = | 88.00 115.00 
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II. Secondary Schools: 
(1) Teachers in Normal Practice School and in grades of High Schools having upper Grammar Grades: 

Present Proposed 

[ee DUE Wy Soe a9 EE ad RM. SIR ee ey ee 2 $ 82.50 $100.00 

Sa NS eo a ee ee ee See 88.00 105.00 

Seren? 3. Cel aera re 93.50 110.00 

Ct GCE ae a eae i ee, <a 99.00 120.00 

PL CACHaTC GN Clee eee AA ee A Eo ok 110.00 130.00 

(2) Teachers in Secondary Schools: 

RN Le Cr ne ee ee RE eB ., 1 SOR ue ee a 4 a $ 91.75 $110.00 
SBE code vonee em: ” EN es Ss nee 101.00 120.00 
Sater eal a AS | ee CE ee ne a ee meee 110.00 130.00 

Seren Ne Gch 0 geet en ee Ne eo ccaae 3 Seas 131525 140.00 

RR CC ere. Sects eee ree ee, eee ea LE koe ce ata No ge) 150.00 

a NASR Wig ioe oe Meee EOS i: EN a kan cc dr 131.25 155.00 

NR ACA gi ce ee ELE, As ae ae. 2 er ae Polo 160.00 
CS Ge oe ee. SO ee — eee io as 165.00 

OSPR GME es Sait oN a See ey Se: A ee | 2 ee Lolo 170.00 

NRE EY, Cori pemeee fe ee eee oe io ee A Be a, 131,25 175.00 
PeUEItey CAI AT OV CE ue Lae. <i Pema sa A Me nS. 157,50 180.00 


III. Principals—Elementary Schools: : 
mbetey rr. BG Y te word. yt. 4th Yr. othe Yr. Othay T. Pele Y 13 


1 GEG COE | kc Se ee $ 90.00 $ 95.00 $100.00 $105.00 $110.00 $120.00 $130.00 
res. 2284 Bk ics 95.00 100.00 105.00 110.00 115.00 125.00 135.00 
ee Se ee oe 100.00 105.00 110.00 115.00 120.00 130.00 140.00 
1 A ee eee eae 110.00 120.00 130.00 140.00 150.00 
DO ee eee ee 120.00 130.00 140.00 150.00 160.00 
I eS Bs es 130.00 140.00 150.00 160.00 170.00 
a Ts ae 140.00 150.00 160.00 170.00 180.00 
Pe a ee ss eg ee 150.00 160.00 170.00 180.00 190.00 
OES ee, ES eee eee 160.00 170.00 180.00 190.00 200.00 
Oy OUR se Re ee, Bae 170.00 175.00 185.00 195.00 210.00 
ict ES Cc se! a ere are 180.00 185.00 190.00 200.00 220.00 
le BGS Seger ane 185.00 195.00 200.00 210.00 230.00 
15) RB dN a, = ae ene es 190.00 200.00 210.00 220.00 240.00 
eee See... Ao 195.00 205.00 215.00 225.00 250.00 
Lv goo Es 2: an ele arle 200.00 210.00 220.00 230.00 260.00 
i eager « Re NO eatery 205.00 215.00 225.00 235.00 270.00 
MME AHGUOUEE ¢-° 20.0... 210,00 220.00 230.00 250.00 275.00 
Note: There shall be no reduction in an assistant’s salary when he is advanced to a principalship. A prin- 


cipal promoted to a larger school shall, in case his previous salary be larger than the initial salary of the 
larger school, be paid a salary one point next above that which he would receive in the former position, and he 


* shall be given credit in the larger school up to the point so indicated by the salary. 


There shall be no reduction in an assistant’s salary when he is advanced to a principalship, but he shall be 
paid a salary one point next above that which he would receive in the former position. 


Supervising Principals: . 
hie aed Gi | ee, es $325.00 


emercit, tWOG eee Me Ss 8... I -  ns.w  . 0.00 
Seearrremm TLC. (Cl) Secmenmrces ...3 Mure  ..- 2 ee 28; 350.00 
heaton OMe 9 ee Oh eee 350.00 


Note: Supervising Principals shall pay all auto and traveling expenses from their salaries. 


~ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


I. Teachers Elementary Schools: 


Grade No. 

(1) 
Lncertificated fifo. 2 eee... 96 
rst) Permit sence. os eee 5 
Seco: Periiits oe eee 7 


(2) Primary Grade Certificates : 


Ast. Yeni 2 nie ek cate Aa: 29 
2nd ae, 22 FO Sees Se eee, ..< 20 
Bard “Oe ee eee. 10 
4th a Pee ey eee. .. 2a 
Sth Wage. eee Oo eee. ee 
Oth Fae. ioe at 1 Eee eee. S 9 
jth: ee 2... heel 2 =. 10 
Sth” ae S.. Bie a a eee 16 
Oth: Sie. Be ee ee. 6 
LOth gee... ae ate ee ee, 


(3) Normal School Certificates : 


| S62 Oth es... ee 17 
Pano Wa Cote "el SM cs: PStat ders 13 
Sr de te IR nc og ee 2 8 
ro as ee XSite YTB” Deals Dee 12 
Sth. | > ae «5c ee 9 
eieek et Ae ae Re 10 
rau yee he ae 10 
dike |6= Ea ee 3 
Oth Oa ccc eee ee 6 
iOth “3 and atter....... a... oe 


PAY ROLL. 
Present Proposed 
Schedule Schedule 
$ 40.00 $ 55.00 
46.00 60.00 
pa) 65.00 
$ 57.50 $ 75.00 
GOSUR 80.00 
66.00 | 85.00 
66.00 85.00 
71.50 87.50 
71.50 90.00 
77.00 92.50 
82.50 95.00 
88.00 100.00 
Vics ae 105.00 


(4) Grammar Grade Certificates and Normal Diplomas: 


Ast’ -Y Giy cA:.-+-.8 gat oe ee ---8 100 
20d | 2M. ....o! sage: ee 2 109 
Std "Wa eae ne eee 53 
ne) See. 25 
Sthe rt. Cee eee 17 
6th w % gees 3 a ee 2 19 
7th, | pA icp he tees eat 21 
Sth. ” .Aged after 2k 163 


II. Secondary Schools: 


$ 57.50 $ 75.00 
60.50 80.00 
66.00 85.00: 
66.00 85.00 
71.50 87.50 
71.50 90.00 
77.00 92.50 
82.50 95.00 
88.00 100.00 
91.75 105.00 
$ 66.00 — $ 85.00 
66.00 90.00 
71.50 95.00 
71.50 100.00 
77.00 105.00 
82.50 110.00 
88.00 115.00 
91.75 125.00 


Schedule 
per Mo. 


$ 3,840.00 


230.00 
36220 


$ 1,667.50 
1,210.00 


os 
Ge 
bo 
S 
S 


> 9/7200 
786.50 
528.00 
792.00 
643.50 
715.00 


1,848.00 
14,955.25 


Total Present Total Proposed 


Schedule 
per Mo. 


$ 5,280.00 


300.00 
455.00 


$ 2,175.00 
1,600.00 


$ 1,275.00 
1,040.00 
680.00 
1,020.00 
787 50 


20,375.00 


(1) Teachers in Normal Practice School and in grades of High Schools having upper grammar 


lst Year ae... 20... ee... 18 
2nd  : Ree ee... es ns ae 
ino ae fd 
Ath «7? Bavaro... ..-. ees. 0! 1 
S these Pena -arters:<.......Saeene.s. 3 


$ 82.50 $100.00 
88.00 105.00 
93.50 110.00 
99.00 - 120.00 
110.00 130.00 
TOTALS33 


$ 1,485.00 


$2, 10h@0 


$ 1,800.00 


$ 2,530.00 


May, 1919. 


Increase 
per Mo. 


$ 1,440.00 
70.00 
B2s7 3 


rrr 


$ 315.00 


May, 1919. 
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(2) Teachers in Secondary Schools : 


No. 
Ch, Vn gE SS ae ee ne a 18 
ili” RRBs = RST ei: Seta or is 
cool RRR AO iach eaeeee eco i 
ist | gS ule oir aaa 3 
Sree Veter ee ee 3 
“oO! BP eo ee bs eee 6 
“il, A AGRA See ee 2 
dt CEE co ene ee fe 
LT MES ie te 
OR 2h ye! ok... Oe 
Pomme andraiter, 66 10 
(3) Principals High Schools: 
5) 
1 
(4) Principal Normal School: 
1 
III. Principals Elementary Schools: 
Beek Ae SSIS(ANIL Sok. cette ankvse---aenoe--- 8 
are lO SSIStANtS, __2cono-seaecst teers 2 
4th Year 17 Assistants 1) 

Max. UE We ESTE oe 2 
Prd eat / Assistants....2s.0.8-..-.....-. 1 
Atiyeaie lO. Assistants c.ct0s---<---.--- 1 
BES ES NRE Ss) 2 
eel S ok eee ee... 1 
PIM SO, ee oe 3 
FARR". A ee 2 eee 1 
cya 7 SI AGS aa SS See ieee eee Z 
pacee umm |. ‘pk 3 

stg os Aes 1) 
MAREN) Oe? ein). 3 
aiyel VAS tn ee 1 
i i 2), ne 4 

Sree, «7 2) 
Poian/, | ‘e C2. 4 

i 1) 

al i nl 1) 
eee. ” (3) eee... ) 

“Max. oa. 4) 

Ath bP) 4 ) 1) 
Max. en Pae,,.--c- ee -.-- 1 


Present 


Schedule 


$ 91.75 
101.00 
110.00 
131.25 
131.25 
131.25 
131.25 
131.25 
131.25 
131.25 
157.50 


$210.00. 
236.25 


$236.25 


$210.00 
210.00 


210,00 


210.00 


175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 


157.50 
LSS 
B31.25 


13.25 


110.00 


9 
+ 
| 
+ 
Total Present Total Proposed 
Proposed Schedule Schedule Increase 
‘Schedule per Mo. per Mo. per Mo. 
$110.00 -$ 1,651.50 $ 1,980.00 G3 26.90 
120.00 ols.00 1,560.00 247.00 
130.00 770.00 910.00 140.00 
140.00 393.75 420.00 26.25 
150.00 393.75 450.00 56.25 
155.00 787.50 930.00 142.50 
160.00 393.75 480.00 86.25 
165.00 262.50 330.00 67.50 
VAI See + ne 2 eet 
VeAttt 8 aoe (oe eee | eee 
180.00 1,575.00 1,800.00 225.00 
TOTALS \:2eme $ 7,540.75 $ 8,860.00 $ 1,319.25 
$275.00 $ 630.00 $ 825.00 $ 195.00 
300.00 236.25 300.00 63.75 
SEZ O0./.9 
$300.00 ae 200.20 $ 300.00 Sy cle k Was 
$275.00 $1,680.00 $2,200.00 $ 520.00 
270.00 420.00 540.00 120.00 
i 
250.00 420.00 500.00 80.00 
220.00 210.00 220.00 10.00 
$ 730.00 
250.00 175.00 250.00 75.00 
215.00 350.00 430.00 80.00 
210.00 175.00 210.00 35.00 
200.00 525.00. 600.00 75.00 
195.00 175.00 195.00 20.00 
190.00 350.00 380.00 30.00 
185.00 525.00 555.00 30.00 
$ 345.00 
175.00 472.50 525.00 52.50 
170.00 131.25 170.00 38.75 
160.00 525.00 640.00 115.00 
150.00 525.00 600.00 75.00 
140.00 1,181.25 1,260.00 78.75 
160.00 110.00 160.00 50.00 
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Principals Elementary Schools—( Continued). 


ma 


Total Present Total Proposed 


Present Proposed Schedule Schedule Increase 
Grade No. Schedule Schedule per Mo. per Mo. per Mo. 
2nd year 6 Assistants 5) . 
3rd ae fy pene to? 9 110.00 140.00 990.00 1,260.00 270.00 
an oe we 2) 
Max. Dae 1) 
Max. Bt ED be Viel, Reece 3 110.00 135.00 330.00 405.00 75.00 
end .)* es 1h Pee Se. 5 Se ie z 110.00 130.00 220.00 260.00 40.00 
ord. eee 1) 
Max. 1 lee 1 110.00 125.00 110.00 125.00 15.00 
i Bh 3 La ee ee eee l 110.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 — alee foe 
Max. Mates Pa ae es 2 91.75 135.00 183.50 270.00 86.50 
Max i) 2) 
Ut i 2) eee el... 14 91.75 130.00 1,284.50 1,820.00 530 
acces "ae 1) 
Max. 1 9) 
Max ‘aSseS8ist aats..e se ee. Zo 91.75 ‘125.00 642.25 875.25 PI VAY i 
Max. 2 Assistants Pi... 1 91.75 120.00 91.75 120.00 28.25 
ord Year ¥3 hy ee ee 1 91.75 110.00 7 lf 110.00 18.25 
2nd 4" aan 4. ee ae 4 91.75 120.00 367.00 480.00 113.00 
2nd i nee SY 2 91.75 105.00 183.50 210.00 26.50 
Max. as eee ae ] 88.00 125.00 88.00 125.00 37.00 
OthpYeatoee ee -> cee 1 88.00 115.00 88.00 115.00 © 27.00 
3rd i) gl + St A 1 88.00 100.00 88.00 100.00 12.00 
2nd ‘Sh alle 02S SS 1 88.00 100.00 88.00 100.00 12.00 
2nd. % een... 1 88.00 95.00 88.00 95.00 7.00 
i a eee. ch 1 82.50 110.00 82.50 110.00 27.50 
2nd ia? -) es) >, ee 2 82.50 105.00 165.00 210.00 45.00 
2nd ee oS eee 2 82.50 95.00 165.00 190.00 25.00 
Sth = 5 a hu. 2 77 OO 110.00 154.00 220.00 66.00 
4th ” Lng ae 1 77.00 105.00 77.00 105.00 28.00 
3rd 1] A eS. 1 77.00 100.00 77 OO 100.00 25.00 
2nd ny ie = eae 77 OO 100.00 77.00 100.00 23.00 
a ee ae 1 E30 115.00 7150 115.00 43.50 
3rd 1 ee. a 1] 71.50 100.00: 7150 100.00 28.50 
2nd a A 6 71.50 95.00 429,00 570.00 141.00 
TOTAL. ... hanced eee es $ 3,473.25 
IV. Supervising Principals: 
CF eee ee ee ee: ] $210.00 $325.00) 
JADU .... sic eiaeed-+ -.nn shee eae 1 262.50 325.00) 
PLA VWAl ._ 2. oe wer. 2 ) 
VE oe ae sar 1) ) 
CC a See: 1)4 262.50 350.00 $ 1,522.50 $ 2,150.00 $ 627.50 
TEACHERS’ PAY ROLL. 
Present Pay Rolbit....:....itc......cedpne-+------.ciStdeaecsescndlenl aan ae pa $ 83,750.00 
Increase to New Schedule: , 
Teachers’ Wileenentary.......:.uemee->....ci gee $ 18,478.50 
earhers’ See MOary 2.0... eeeee>.:-<o-eees rami ae 2,070.75 
ego. a ee Lee 3,473.25 
Supervising, Principals ......:caeee we _....... eens 627.50 24,650.00 
Present Pay Roll advanced to newigehedule....... ae... gt e-em $108,400.00 
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ee 


4,892.50 


3,295.00 


ce. $116,587.50 


8,717.50 


ee t....$125,305.00 


$1,433,920.00 


1,533,990.00 
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—1920 — 
Advance Elementary Teachers 1 year: 
imate MAC Vance oO. ern kn ee $ 540.00 
(2) 49 a: eA ee 245.00 
10 i al nd eA ol 
45 " RaW tel RAE. ae ek 112.50 
6 Ze ZO 1 RAS SORES. -: eee oe 150.00 
(3), 30 d COO R52)... eee 3. ee 150.00 
8 ce i ee 2 eee 
54 c, ese naar; 2. eee ed 135.00 
6 ; PSY Ok TN. cA he 150.00 
(4) 323 ee en et ne ca 1,615.00 
yA | i 1) GHEE RRs. see eB Me 210.00 $ 3,307.50 
Advance Secondary Teachers: 
me EAC ANIC Onto O00 ene... eee tke... $ 90.00 
“ ‘ 10 OO) Seer ieres. see S| ne 30.00 
(ate P41 nr LOU te ces ee. eee a 410.00 
14 je MUIR ae. ae 70.00 600.00 
Advance Principals: 
OE ENGI ORGS Soh MOCO Ue, Eas Set an ei $ 245.00 
69 Z NOs Ure. Seem ot Cee, 690.00 
2 ry BS OURS S aE st A RT 50.00 985.00 
Eemeenaona! WAssistants: (@) $89.28 420 Aes. SAL... Se OU) 
Baipricer Oty ILStittites )212..21.. vec. --2).. ee tL. 1,000.00 
Pou bern hOwIRED KACH MONTTESIANUARY TO AUGUST, 1920. ...221 cc. ccete--s-- 
mnamcemiae) Payooll tyear skate ee eb $ . 4,892.50 
POCO EA / MA SSINCATIES. (GQ): Dose cen cnn cen tte ergot ene 125.00 5,017.50 
Meet Tia! ASSISCATICS (i BO 2.0200 <n02----nta steerer veetevee en -- 4,080.00 
| : $9,097.50 
ak O Slsonee SEW LGM OVEe 9 iste eae, <5 380.00 
AMOUNT REQUIRED EACH MONTH, SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1920 ......... ae 
= 1921— 
AvMOU Mee LOULRED EACH MONTERJANUARY TO:AUGUSE) 1921. .tecc ait... 
AMF ot os he 19 Wega a9 tbe oni a ai, Reel Ae ae > 9,017258 
PAtIV AUC Om remtSSISEATICS (2) <09.00. oon. Seg een sda 240.00 
Bxtiyaie en 7 PASSIStaIItS (i) 660.00, 02... eee nce eene oe rapes WOM 
AMOUNT REQUIRED EACH MONTH, SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1921 ................ 
LODAES. 
SEE SUR eit athe a | Bi. 932,700.00 
WANS See ee Oe ie re 501,220.00 
DENTS a Rg Cee Oe re $  1,002,520.00 
ioe eepternber stor Decemberaie 2 cx, ieee sk. 531,470.00 


$2,967 ,910.00 
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WHEN YOU VISIT HONOLULU 


The Travelers’ Aid Department of the Y. W. C. A. 
extends a cordial welcome to the women and girls who 
may be visiting Honolulu. The department will be most 
glad to assist in any way those seeking information as 
to good boarding places, reliable chauffeurs, etc. At 
the Y.W.C.A. Homestead on King street, one can find 
comfortable, airy rooms, good cooking, and the friendly 
counsel of the House Secretary, while to those who are 
members of the Association, the Y. W. C. A. Beach 
House at Waikiki offers a charming place at which to 
enjoy swimming, beach suppers, etc. 

The secretaries are always glad to give encouragement 
and friendship and visiting women and girls are urged to 


come to the main building at the corner of Hotel and, 


Alakea streets, where they may avail themselves of the 
cozy restroom, library, cafeteria, gymnasium and all 
that goes to make the Y. W. C. A. a place of recreation, 
inspiration and rest. 


GARDENING IN THE TRENTON SCHOOLS 

Trenton, N. J., had 10 good-sized public school gar- 
dens last year, and more than a thousand home gardens 
were under supervision. ‘The value of the vegetables 
raised was over $7000. This was a considerable in- 
crease over 1917, and plans have been made for a still 
greater increase in 1919. Miss Ruth Scott, the super- 
visor, believes that the educational value of gardening is 
“beyond estimate.’ She writes: “We hope especially 
to increase the garden instruction in the classroom, for 
the classroom is the true educational field for which the 
garden is the laboratory.” 


Three out of every four children in this country are 
suffering from some physical defect which might be 
prevented or corrected, according to school health 
authorities. 


+e 


(nBeing in the Genter of the Pacific Ocean | 
By Vaughan MacCaughey 


“Where the broad ocean leans against the land.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 
We dwellers in Hawaii, who give thought to the mat- 
ter at all, have a curious dual feeling of isolation and 
neighborliness with the rest of the Pacific world. The 


sensation is indeed peculiar, for those of us who call 


Hawaii home, to gaze upon a map of the North Pacific, 
to comprehend the minute and trivial nature of Our 
Islands, and to visualize the vast watery stretches that 
lie between us and the rimward continents. No bit 
of land on our planet is so remote from all continental 
regions as is our little Hawaiiland. Gigantic abysses— 
one, two, three, four miles deep and over—surround 
us on all sides. Hawaii's dying mountain chain has 
only its uppermost peaks exposed to sunshine, air, and 
life; its roots lie amidst the black, 
heavy waters of the great deeps. 
For untold ages these lovely isles lay, “a land of 
pure delight,” a smiling garland on a summer sea, un- 
tenantéd by man. Then came those stalwart Polynesian 
mariners, the primitive Hawaiians; later perhaps, storm- 
strayed Indians; then the astute Spaniards, who for 
three hundred years hid their secret of Las Mesas, the 
High Islands. Finally arrived that heroic circumnavi- 
gator, Captain James Cook, making Hawaii, in 1778, 
part of the known world. The sandalwood epoch linked 
Hawaii with China and New England; the whaling 
period made her hospitable ports the hub of the North 
Pacific. Our present period of sugar cane and pine- 
apples has been able “to scatter plenty o’er a smiling 
land.” Hawaii’s fortunes and destines are now inextric- 
ably knit with America and with world democracy. 


icy, enormously 


Today the quick pulsations of cable, radio, letter 
mail, periodicals of every description from all parts of 
the world, our own diverse and polyglot press, the fre- 
quent steamers, all keep us in unceasing communication 
with the world. California, the Northwest, British Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Siberia, Japan, Korea, Formosa, China, 
the Philippines, the East Indies, Australasia, the scat- 
tered islands of the South Pacific, Chile, Peru, Brazil, 
Central America and Mexico—these are our neighbors 
not in a merely rhetorical way, but in actual fact. Lon- 
don is not far from Honolulu; Tasmania is reached by 
easy stages; Sitka is straight over the rim; Africa is 
the next station beyond Cape Horn. Hawaii, unique in 
her natural isolation, is a splendid present testimony to 
the power of man to overcome space, and to make into 


one neighborhood the uttermost parts of the earth. 
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Outline of “Rip Van Winkle” 


By Miss Elsie Astleford. 


I. Life of Washington Irving. 


Ay Parentage. . 
Born April 3, 1783. 
His father was a Scotchman, his mother an Eng- 
lish woman... 
They came to New York in 1763. 
Father became a merchant. He and his wife did 
much to relieve the suffering of the American pris- 
oners during the war. 
B. Boyhood. 
Named after Gen. Washington. 
Introduced to the President by his Scotch nurse- 
maid. 
Started to school at the age of four. 
Was not fond of study, but became a great reader. 
_ Favorite stories were “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Sinbad the Sailor.” 
Had a great desire to travel. 
Left school at the age of sixteen and began to 
study law. 
C. Events of his later life. 
First voyage up the Hudson; appreciation of the 
Catskill Mountains and the Hudson River. 
Trip to Europe for the benefit of his health. 
Governor Tompkins’ aid and military secretary, 
with the rank of colonel in the war of 1812. 
Visit to Europe 1815, remaining seventeen years. 
Minister to Spain, 1842. 
Last years at Sunnyside. 
Died November 28, 1859. 
D. Literary friends. 
Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Thomas Camp- 
bell, William Thackeray. 
E. Other writings. 
The History of New York. 
Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 
The Alhambra. 
Life of Washington. 
Il. Rip Van Winkle. 
A. Introduction. 
1. After the failure of the brothers’ mercantile 
business, in which Irving was a silent partner, he 
was forced to write to meet his living expenses. 
Several sketches were written in London and sent 
to Henry Brevoort, in New York, and edited 
under the name of Geoffrey Crayon. “Rip Van 
Winkle,’ with other sketches appeared as the 
first number of a periodical which was offered for 
sale at seventy-five cents. 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van 
Winkle” are the best loved of Irving’s “Sketch 
Book,” his most famous work. 
“Rip Van Winkle” was represented to be a . posthu- 
mous writing of Diedrich Knickerbocker, the au- 
thor of “The History of New York.” Read the in- 
troduction of Diedrich Knickerbocker to the pub- 


ia 
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lic through the New York Evening Post.—Four 
Famous American Writers—Cody. 

Suggestions for the story. 

1. The Sleeping Beauty in the Woods. 

2. Epimenides of Crete. 

3. Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

4. German superstitions about Emperor Frederick 
der Rothbart. 

5. Peter Klaus of the Harz Mountains. 


III. Historical Setting. 


re 


B. 
. 


Exploration by Henry Hudson for the Dutch East 
India Company. (1609)—Half Moon. 

Dutch settlement of New Netherlands. 

Growth of the settlement under the direction of 
the Dutch Governors. 

1. Peter Stuyvesant. (1647—1664. ) 

2. Dutch Life. 


. Conflict with the Swedes. 


1. Ancestors of Van Winkle accompanied Stuyves- 
ant to the siege of Fort Christina. 


. English Conquest. ( 1664.) 
. Revolutionary period. 


1. Tories. 
2. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
3. Stony Point. 


. Period of Democracy. 


1. Congress. 
2. Politveal Parties: 
a. Federalists—Washington, Adams, Hamilton. 
b. Democratic—Republicans, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe. 


IV. Geographical Setting. 
A. The Catskill Mountains and the valley lying be- 


tween the mountains and the Hudson. [Draw a 

Map.]. 

1. Dutch and Indian traditions of the Catskill 
Mountains. 


Vay Fime 


VI. 


A. About 1770-1795. 


Narrative. 
A. 


Rip Van Winkle. 
. Ancestors. 

. Character. 

. Occupation. 
Family. 

. Home life. 

. Associates. 

. Haunts. 


NID Ur Bow tO 


Explanations: 


Posthumous: published after the death of the 
author. 

Woden: Odin, the all father of the Scandinavians. 

Thylke [old English] : that same. 

Curious: exact. 

Burghers: citizens of a borough or incorporated 
town. 

Blackletter: A heavy-faced style of old English 
type or letter. 

Hobby: that which a person persistently pursues 
or dwells upon with zeal or delight, also a horse. 

Shrews: scolding women. 


jf 
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Curtain lecture: a lecture delivered behind the cur- 
tains of a bed. 

Termagant: boisterous, turbulent. 

Tartar’s lance. The Tartars of the Middle Ages 
were a fierce Asiatic people known for their 
cruelty. 

Lance: a long shaft with a spear-head. 

Patrimonial estate: land inherited from ancestors. 

Galligaskins: loose breeches. 

B. His ramble into the mountains. 

1. The stranger. 

2. The amphitheater, the men of the glen, and 
their game. 

3. The drink from the flagon. 

4. His sleep. 

5. The waking. 

6. His revisit to the amphitheater. 

(1-5 Suitable for dramatization. ) 

Amphitheater: an oval or circular building with 
rising tiers of seats about an open space called 
an arena, here a level spot surrounded by the 
hills. ; 

Doublets: close-fitting coats with skirts reaching 
to or a little below the waist. 

Jerkins: short coats. 

Hanger: a short, curved sword suspended at the 
side. 

Hollands: gin made in Holland. 

C. Return to the village. 
1. His greeting. 
2. The changed appearance of the village and the 
people. 
His home. 
4. The village inn. 

a. The changes in the place and character of 
the people. 

b. Topics of conversation. 

c. Rip’s attempts to identify himself. 


7 


d. The verification to identify Vanderdonk. 


[Views]. 


Go 


Red night-cap: the liberty cap, a red cap which 
was much used after the American Revolution 
as a symbol of freedom. 

Babylonish jargon: unintelligible speech. Baby- 
lon was supposed to have been built where the 
Tower of Babel was begun. Gen. XI, 1-10. 

D. Rip’s new place in the village. 
1. His friends and entertainment. 
References— 

Four Famous American Writers—Sherwin Cody. 

Washington Irving’... ee Mrs. S. Bolton 

Washington: Ipyihe <....24..2...38ae Ariadne Gilbert 


The Federal School Survey 


By Vaughan MacCaughey 


I consider the proposed federal school survey to be 
a very important undertaking and will do all in my 


power to hasten and consummate it. It has been my 


ian fee 
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good fortune to have had close association with the 
United States Bureau of Education over a period of © 
years. 

I am familiar with the. surveys conducted by this 
bureau in other localities and can testify to the uni- 
formly beneficial and helpful effects of these studies. 
Any large school system is likely to drift into ruts, and 
to get out of touch with the swift progress of modern 
events. 

Hawaii will be aided in many ways by the survey. 
It will many times repay the relatively nominal expense. 

The Department of Public Instruction will facilitate 
and assist the survey in every feasible manner. We in- 
tend to utilize the interval between the present time 
and next fall in constructive preparation for the survey, 
so that the status and needs of our schools may be 
readily ascertained. 

The survey will mark an epoch in the history of Ha- 
waii’s schools. 


THE USE OF EQUIPMENT 
(Concluded from page 4) 


may be exchanged with teachers of the other islands 
or of the mainland. 


Books and magazines of all kinds that are helpful to 
the teacher in her work, should be reckoned as a part 
of her equipment. Charts containing drawings or other 
matter useful in teaching grammar grade classes in Hy- 
giene, Story Work, Language and Arithmetic may be 
made or procured. 


While not exhaustive, this list may prove helpful to 
some teachers who “can’t think of any.” <A careful pe- 
rusal of Mrs. Brown’s excellent article on ‘Primary 
Equipment” in the March number of the Educational 
Review is recommended. 


Besides making a list of equipment in the back of the 
plan book, I have asked the Maui teachers to list, daily, 
in the margin of the day’s plan, the illustrative matter 
used in each subject. 


By illustrative matter is meant anything that is used 
to put the class on the qui vive of attention to instruc- 
tion, or to give snap and go to drills. Illustrative matter 
may be equipment in use, but it includes far more than 
this. It may consist of a picture brought in for the day, 
or it may be an object or action used in functioning the 
words of a lesson. Again it may be some incident used 
as the basis or text of a morning talk; the flag at half 
mast, an accident, a fire, a storm; anything of interest, 
made use of in enforcing some lesson. A good example 
was that of a teacher who used the recent butter short- 
age as the text of her lesson on routes of travel and 
trade. Chalk drawings and dramatization are good il- 
lustrative matter in Story Work; so are games for lan- 
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guage or number drill. Actual class room demonstra- 
tions in hygiene and first-aid are illustrative matter that 
is worth while. The tools and other articles used in the 
various occupations, including those of the housekeeper, 
should not. only be brought into the class room, but 
actually used, so far as possible, as a basis for language 
work. Many teachers seem to have a false conception 
of the dignity and sanctity of the school room, which 
seems to be sacred to the humdrum, and must not be 
violated by anything that savors of real life. Forget 
it and put life into your teaching. 


Every large school should have a special room de- 
voted to equipment, and it should not be stored away in 
boxes or piled on shelves in a confused mass, but it 
should be segregated, tabulated and tagged by subjects 
and grades as to be easily accessible to all teachers. 
Some of it should be placed in show cases or in sectional 
book cases. In lieu of these, or supplementary to them, 
should be lockers that are vermin proof and fairly dust 
proof. 

Most coast teachers bring little equipment with them. 
It takes several weeks for them to get adjusted to new 
conditions before they are in a position to look about 
for equipment. Much valuable time and more valueless 
teaching would be saved if each were to find the equip- 
ment ready to hand. 


The question arises, should the equipment made and 
collected by a teacher belong to her or to the school in 
which she works? Of course every school has a large 
amount of equipment, the accumulative result of years 
of effort. Should each teacher as she leaves a school, 
leave behind her the equipment she had gathered while 
there, and thus enrich the school’s equipment? If this 
were done in every school in the territory, would it not 
finally work out to the advantage of every teacher as 
well as that of every school? 


A teacher who uses much illustrative matter, and uses 
it wisely, teaches. One who uses little or none, only 
keeps school. The latter has either a dull, sleepy class, 
suppressed by routine and force, or a lively, mischievous 
one. The former is likely to have a good class atmo- 
sphere, alert, attentive, busy, happy. The latter is lucky 
to get a passing mark. The former deserves to be mark- 
ed up into the 90’s. Justice would seem to demand that 
the salary schedule be based on efficiency rather than 
on years of service of the passing mark variety. If it 
were possible to introduce such a system of salary sched- 
ules, we should soon see a lively interest in the subject 
of “Equipment Due to Effort,” and “Illustrative Matter 
Used in Teaching.” 


| The School Playground | 


Written for the Garden Island by Vaughan MacCaughey 


One of the most significant educational movements in 
recent years is that which has given adequate recogni- 
tion to play and recreation. We are beginning to rec- 
ognize the values of the school ground as a play center. 
A proper amount of play, under trained supervision, 
means sounder physique, happier children, better citi- 
zens, and improved homes. 

It has given me great pleasure to learn of Kauai’s 
interest in playgrounds and playground equipment. 
Harry S. Curtis, America’s foremost playground ex- 
pert, has made the following statement: 

“In the past ten years the play movement has burst 
upon us and has brought with it an illumination as to 
the educational value of play. The old-time school yard, 
with its limited space and its restrictive traditions, is 
entirely unsuited to the new uses demanded by the new 
ideals, and there is going on everywhere a reconstruction 
of theory and practice to meet the requirements. As in 
all reconstruction periods, however, the facilities and 
needs are out of harmony, though many cities, with an 
imperfect understanding of the problems involved, are 
attempting to improve conditions according to their 
lights. 

“The new activities for the school require, in the first 
place, a larger yard; secondly, a yard which is in con- 
dition to be used—which is not often the case at present ; 
and, thirdly, a yard with a certain amount of equip- 
ment for play and someone in charge. The yard is 
nearly as important as the classroom in the conduct of 
the modern school, for it must furnish a place for 
gardening, for open-air classes, for organized play and 
physical training both during the school day and after 
school, on Saturdays, and during the summer vacation. 
These new uses are creating a new condition, which 
warrants far greater expenditure and care than the old- 
time yard ever received. 

“Tt is unfortunate that any school needs to be built 
in the city, because it is usually impossible to get enough 
land for baseball, football, and the other games that 
children should play. The past ten years, however, 
have seen the invention or introduction of several new 
games, such as volley ball, basketball indoor baseball, 
and tether ball, which are more economical of space 
than any games that we have formerly had and which 
help to relieve the almost impossible condition of a few 
years ago. It is possible now on a block of ground, if 
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the block is of fair size and the school is not too large, 
to have a good deal of play that is worth while.” 

The best book on school games that I know of is 
Jessie H. Bancroft’s “Games for the Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium,” published by MacMillan, New 
York, 1918, 456 pages. It gives complete, accurate 
directions for hundreds of tried and tested school yard 
games. I wish that the Department of Public Instruc- 
_ tion could afford to place a copy in every school in 
Hawaii. Every public school teacher should take an 
active interest in school yard games, and be able to 
supervise them intelligently and sympathetically. An 
excellent illustrated bulletin, obtainable free from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education at Washington, is entitled 
“The Reorganized School Playground.” 

Healthful socialized recreation will make better boys 
and girls, better workmen, more stabilized labor con- 
ditions, and a more prosperous Hawaii. It will enable 
the schools to yield higher dividends upon the tax- 
payers’ investment. 


The cause of most modern wars may be defined as a 
conspiracy of the privileged classes to revive their 
waning power. The gray old strategists who look to 
war to place their names in history are the real allies 
or tools of privilege, and the young men are their sac- 
rifice. Very few wars are, in a strict sense, international. 
Each side has its own war castes and these play into 
each others hands. But only under dynastic rule can 
the war-makers actually dominate. The war-spirit in 
democratic nations rises through opposition to dynastic 
purposes, or from fear of their results. 

The fact that every year of peace marks an advancing 
stage from militarism to civilism, from privilege to 
equality, from dynastic oligarchy to democracy, has 
thrown the tendency to revolution on the other side. 
“Foreign war presents a sharp remedy for internal dis- 
union or waning patriotism.” It is needed by the privi- 
leged class to keep down the “populace.” 


POLICE OFFICIAL PRAISES SCOUTS 

LONG BEACH, Cal.—C. C. Cole, Chief of Police in 
Long Beach, answering a question of an inquiry as to 
the Boy Scout Movement in relation to the Juvenile 
question in this city, stated that during his four years 
as a police official there has not been one case of trouble 
caused by a scout. 

“As to their help to the city,” he continues, “I have 
used them many times to help our police department. 
The last four years I have used the Boy Scouts on the 
Fourth of July, using about fifty at a time, picked from 
the different troops; each boy is furnished a Boy Scout 
police badge. They work in pairs with a patrol leader 
in charge of each squad; they principally look out for 
fires, lost articles and lost children. One year they 
brought in over sixty lost children.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER IN THE 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
(Concluded from page 3) 


be true of all supervisors. There should be these — 
marked qualifications if they are properly and profitably 
to fulfil the function of their offices. They should be 
so skilled in their respective fields that teachers natu- 
rally look to them for help and guidance. 

Nothing can be more unfortunate and detrimental to 
real progress than a feeling on the part of teachers that 
they are following a dictation, arbitrary and unqualified ; 
especially deplorable are the conditions when teachers 
sense an unsympathetic attitude, and often an apparent 
inefficiency. 

Too often do supervising officers assume stich super- 
iority that they defeat their own ends. If one finds 
among his teachers—and he will find many—those who 
have marked qualifications along his line, why not con- 
fer with them and get their ideas, and let them know 
that he is glad of suggestions? 

Many executive and administrative qualities lie dor- 
mant within the teaching force; much artistic ability is 
wasted in copying; often musical talent and the ability 
to lead musically are stifled by arbitrary dictum. The 
most successful superintendent or principal in the coun- 
try will frankly admit, if pressed to make such an ad- 
mission, that some of his teachers can do a much better 
job in a model teaching exercise than he can do. I can- 
not see that it is anything to be ashamed of, either. 


The teacher who is in the work every day, and is a 
real live teacher, should be able to do many things bet- 
ter than her superintendent or principal. If a teacher 
can do a thing better than her superior officer, tell her 
so; encourage her in her talents. On the other hand, 
the supervisor should be able to do many things better 
than a large majority of those whom he supervises; 
otherwise he is not entitled to the office which honors 
him. 

We need supervisors in our schools; we need all we 
can get, but not because of inefficiency on the part of 
teachers, or because teachers cannot be trusted and need 
watching, but to harmonize, to synchronize, direct, lead, 
and inspire. Every teacher is glad to follow, better still, 
to work with real leaders, 


Teachers will work just as faithfully, but more effec- 
tively and more efficiently, if their natural talents and 
social tendencies are allowed greater freedom than is 
usually accorded them. 


A “Directory of Vocational Education, 1918-19,” has 
been published by the Bureau of Education. This re- 
prints, in convenient form, the lists of state and local 
vocational education officials given in the more compre- 
hensive educational directory of the bureau. The direc- 
tory is for free distribution. 
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The Solution of the Labor Problem in Hawaii. 
(Concluded from page 2) 


here by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association have 
moved to the mainland. This movement is due to al- 
ready referred to geographical reason and also to exist- 
ing social imperfections, especially their treatment in 
plantations. 

3. Homeward Movement of Laborers.—This refers 
mainly to Japanese laborers going back to their native 
land. Many Filipinos are also doing the same thing. 
This has a close relation with present treatment of la- 
borers which will be dwelt upon later. 

This movement may be checked to a most efficient de- 
gree by improving the treatment given to laborers. 

4. Change of Occupation.—As elsewhere, life in Ha- 
waii is becoming more and more complicated each year 
affording more opportunity for new trades. Thus many 
laborers have quit plantation work and gone to other 
occupations. | 

5. Conscription—Although temporarily, the - induc- 
tion into military service by the United States of several 
thousand men has also precipitated the shortage of la- 
bor in Hawaii. 

Besides those already enumerated, there is another 
reason which should not be overlooked in studying the 
future labor supply problem. This is old age. 

We should not pass unnoticed the fact that present la- 
borers are almost all of middle age, and that they will 
before long lose their laboring ability, or at least be- 
come less efficient. 


Possible Sources of Labor Supply. 


The possible sources of supplying, and checking the 
present shortage of labor, will fall into the following 
four main points: 


I. Importation of new immigrants. 


II. Inducement of present laborers to stay in plan- 
tations and of discharged laborers to return 
to plantation work. 

III. Succession of present laborers by their children. 
IV. Increase of efficiency and adoption of labor sav- 


ing machineries. 
1. Importation of New Immigrants. 


Theoretically speaking, the simplest form of supply- 
ing a shortage of labor is importation of laborers. How- 
ever, when we come to put it into practice, it is not an 
easy undertaking. Now, let us consider the practicabil- 
ity of such a plan, if there can be any likelihood of its 
success. 

(A) Europeans.—Importation of European laborers 
is desirable, because it responds to the demand of Ameri- 
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canization of Hawaii. However, our former experiences 
show that such a plan has no merit, other than to spend 
a large sum of money simply to give them a stopping 


place on their way to the American continent. It is a 
vain undertaking with no benefit to Hawaii. 
(B). Filipinos—Importation of Filipino laborers 


meets the same difficulty as in the case of Europeans. 


_ Further we cannot say that they are a morally desirable 


race to bring to Hawaii. Besides, it is reported that in 
the Philippine Islands too, there is a shortage of labor 
felt at present. Under such circumstances we cannot 
consider that their importation is hopeful or desirable. 

(C) Chinese.—Importation of Chinese is prohibited 
by law. To modify or suspend a federal law for the in- 
terest of a particular small portion of the federation 
seems unadvisable and impossible. This is especially 
so when opposition is voiced by the Labor Unions. Fur- 
thermore, the measure will retard the Americanization 
of Hawaii that has been so much hoped for. 

(D) Japanese and Koreans.—Their importation 1s 
not so hard as in the case of Chinese, for the restriction 
now put on their immigration is not placed by the United 
States, but by the Japanese government. In lifting this 
restriction only diplomatic negotiation is needed. How- 
ever, their importation is open to the same criticism— 
that it is against the spirit of Americanization of Hawaii. 

(E) Oriental Re-Immigrants.—By “Re-Immigrants” 
I mean those immigrants who came to Hawaii before, 
and resided in the territory for a number of years and 
then went back to their native countries, and who are 
willing to come to Hawaii again. There is a strong ar- 
gument in support of their importation. 

The grounds in favor of it are, that their number is 
limited, so that there can be no influx of labor to en- 
danger the labor status here, and they know the ways 
and customs in Hawaii, so that, different from new Ori- 
ental immigrants, they will not hinder the Americaniza- 
tion of Hawaii. 

Furthermore, their importation could be made with- 
out change of laws or regulations; all that is necessary 
being an extension of the time limit placed on returning 
to Hawaii again. 

Consequently, if there is an absolute necessity to im- 
port laborers in order to relieve the present situation, 
preference should be given to these re-immigrants from 
Japan, Korea and China. 

However, we must remember that such a measure will 
only give temporary relief. Most of these re-immigrants 
are over middle age and their future efficiency as 
laborers is limited to a comparatively short period, and 
ere long they must be replaced by others. 
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Summing up-the whole, importation of immigrants 
as a source of labor supply is an adequate measure only 
during the first stage of industrial development. 


When, however, the industrial world is solidly es- 
tablished through a generation, the time is mature to 
adapt a proper social policy and thereby automatically 
secure a proper supply of labor needed. 


II. Inducement of Present Laborers to Stay in Plan- 
tations, and of Discharged Soldiers to Return to 
Plantation Work. 


It does not need argument that to hold present la- 
borers to plantations and induce discharged soldiers to 
come back to their former employment in plantations is 
preferable to importation of immigrants. 


It has already been stated that. European and Filipino 
laborers have gone to the mainland seeking for better 
working conditions, being dissatisfied with present treat- 
ment in the plantations. 


Many Japanese laborers are also continually flowing 
back to Japan, finding no hope here for further savings 
or improvement in their condition. 


The only thing which can check these movements is 
satisfaction among the laborers. 

How can we give satisfaction to laborers, so as to 
make them gladly stay in their present employment? 

How can we make discharged soldiers come back to 
plantations ? 

Whether or not a laborer stays long in an employment 
depends upon what treatment he receives in it. 

If the treatment he receives is fair and satisfactory 
he will stay there. 

If the treatment is not fair and satisfactory, he will 
seek better treatment elsewhere. 

The present treatment which plantation laborers are 
getting cannot be said to be giving satisfaction to them. 
There are many points that need improvement. 


Present Treatment of Plantation Laborers 


Starting with the Material Side of the Treatment in 
Plantations. 
(A) Wages. The wages of unskilled labor must be 
at the least equal to the amount needed for their living. 
The lowest wages in plantations at present is $20 
per month for 26-day labor. The lowest wages before 
the war was $10. ; 
It is rather astonishing that a raise of only $1 has 
been made to the wages during the war, 
prices have 


while general 
advanced from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association has de- 
cided to make monthly advance payment of 50 per cent 


of the next bonus, seeing that such an increase of 
laborers’ earnings is necessary under present circum- 
stances. . 2 


This is an indorsement of the fact that present lowest 
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wages is too small when compared with laborers’ living 
expenses. ) 


It is necessary to raise the lowest wages by 50 per 
cent, i. e., to $30 per month, at the least. [Evidently no 
person can now make a living on less than $30 a month. 


(B) Bonus. Even with an increase of 50 per cent, 
the lowest wages in plantations is far below the rate of 
other current wages. Consequently, the bonus system 
ought to be kept in force. 


But the present system should be so alterem as to be- 
come a real profit sharing system. 


To do this, first, present work day limitations must 
be abandoned. 


Then, the amount of bonus must be calculated in the 
following manner: from the net profit deduct a reason- 
able reserve fund necessary for the enterprise, then de- 
duct a reasonable percentage of interest or profit on 
capital as dividends, and the remaining surplus to be 
divided between capital and labor in a fair ratio. 


With such profit sharing system, the laborers’ inter- 
est will coincide with that of capitalists. 


The result will be that the laborers’ efficiency will | 
be more enhanced by their diligence than under the 
present system. 

The current wages of unskilled day laborers else- 
where than on plantations is $1.75 per day. Conse- 
quently, if it is desired to hold present laborers in plan- 
tations, the bonus must be so adjusted as to offset this 
difference of earnings. 


(C) Laborers’ Quarters. In order to induce a laborer 
to stay long it is necessary to make his home a com- 
fortable one. The fundamental condition is good sani- 
tary quarters. As far as circumstances allow, all the 
laborers’ quarters ought to be improved to the same 
condition as present model camps. Improvements in 
bath and toilet houses should also be made. 


(D) Cost of Supplies. To help laborers through the 
present high cost of living their daily necessities should 
be furnished at actual cost, at plantation stores. 


(I) Children’s Care. It is evident that a laborer with 
children has difficulty to support his wife and children 
with his earnings alone. In order to give a chance for 
such women to work, homes should be erected for the 
children’s care during their mother’s working hours. 
Through this accommodation, the earnings of laborers’ 
families can be increased and at the same time the pres- 
ent shortage of labor mitigated to some extent. 

In maintaining such homes strict care should be given 
to selection of apt nurses and to their surveillance; and 
also to necessary accommodations, because the responsi- 
bility of such homes is very great. 

Next with the mental side of the treatment: 

(F) Social Treatment. In plantations, as a remnant 
of the former contract labor custom, there is a tendency 
to hold Oriental laborers in contempt. 

This practice should be eliminated altogether, for it 
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is not only groundless, but it has no merit except to 
drive most efficient labor out of plantations. 


(G) Amusement. Amusement for laborers, once in a 
while, is necessary to keep them in good humor. It 
adds much to their efficiency. 


By such better treatment, with said various improve- 
ments made, the movement to the mainland of laborers 
seeking better working conditions and the returning of 
Orientals to their native lands can most effectively be 
» checked. With such improved treatment we may also 
be able to bring the discharged soldiers back to the 
plantations. 


III. Children of Laborers as a Labor Source. 


The children of present laborers seem inclined to dis- 
like to succeed their fathers as agricultural laborers. 


These children, as American citizens, receive an Ameri- © 


can education and are imbued with the American spirit. 
They are filled with progressive spirit and pride. 


In their actual life, however, they are daily shown that 
their fathers are getting the old regime treatment. For 
this reason they do not like to succeed to the positions 
that their fathers now hold. 


We must give them an impression that agricultural 
work is honorable labor.. 

For this purpose we must give them improved treat- 
ment as explained above and further provide for them 
an opportunity to become their own masters. 


Changes in Homestead Laws 


In other words, we must give them an opportunity to 
own land and to become the middle class which is now 
wanting in Hawaii. 

‘For this end changes in the present homestead law 
are desirable in the following two points: 


(A) Restriction on Alienation. In order to prevent 
any possibility of speculation in homestead land, alien- 
ation by sale or lease of homesteads must be prohibited 
for a long peried, e. g., 20 to 30 years, in order to in- 
sure the ownership of land to bona fide farmers. 


_. (B) Removal of Age Limitation. Under the present 
law the age of persons entitled to homestead is limited 
to 18 years or more. This limitation is one of the causes 
which drive laborers’ children out of farm lands. 

As a result of inconvenience of marriage, which can 
not be averted in Hawaii, comparatively a small num- 
ber of laborers are able to keep on working in planta- 
tions until their children attain maturity. 


Many Japanese laborers go back to Japan with their 
savings, or change their occupation, on account of their 
decreasing efficiency and the infancy of their children. 

If they can purchase land for their children’s sake 
and cultivate it with their whole family and get a fair 
profit, they will gladly make investment. 

The result will be that their children will take care of 
the land when they grow up in place of their parents, 
and will become domesticated to the land. 
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Thus it will have the two-fold advantage offholding 
present laborers and inducing their children to succeed 
their fathers. 

(C) Government Protection. After these changes in 
the homestead law are made, government protection is 
needed for the homesteaders. 

Each homesteader can not equip a mill for his cane. 
He must enter into a contract with an existing mill for 
selling his cane. 

If the relation thus created between him and the mill 
is defective, his homesteading will be a meaningless one, _ 
and the whole homestead system will end in failure. 

Consequently the government ought to lend its hand 
to these homesteaders in securing a fair contract with 
the mill. 

In its outline such a contract should determine the 
price of cane produced by homesteaders according to 
the following principle: 

The price of cane ought to be the full amount received 
for the sugar produced from the same, less: 

(1) The milling expense ; 

(2) A proper profit on the capital invested in mill; 

(3) A sinking fund set aside each year, representing 
depreciation of the mill; 

(4) The freight and marketing expense, and 

(5) A proper amount of commission for handling 
the business. 

With such protection by the government, homestead- 
ing will make the desired development, contributing its 
share to solve the labor problem in future. 


IV. How to Secure Increased Labor Efficiency. 


Increase of labor efficiency is also a means of increas- 
ing the labor supply, in a certain sense. 

Improvements in labor treatment, already referred 
to, will give satisfaction and a pleasanter feeling to la- 
borers. 

The suggested change in the bonus system will give 
to laborers an impression that they are working for 
their own interest. These two things, therefore, will 
work as strong factors to increase the laborers’ general 
efficiency. 

The present cultivation contract system, purporting 
to economize labor, may be recommended as a good 
labor saving system. However, care must be taken that 
laborers receive a fair and good remuneration for their 
work. 

Adaptation of labor saving devices must not be neg- 
lected. At the same time, it will be well to give proper 
encouragement for possible labor saving inventions. 


The Children’s Bureau in a special report states that 
the United States is very backward as compared with 
Europe in the matter of registering births. Only 20 
states registered 90 per cent or more of their births. 
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